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CHAPTER I. 


it;Ilf as Ms manly sire, the *ajn «diull I >*» 

In lor m arui mjwI , but. .ill' rnorc blest than he! 

1 h) tame, thy worth, thy (dial love, at la^t, 

Shall soothe this tu bing heart for all the past — 
With many a smile my solitude repay, 

And chase the world’s ungenerous scorn an ay. 

C a Aim£ ljl, Pleasures tj Hope. 

A i a considerable sea-port town on the 
southern coast of Ireland the attention 
and sympathy of the inhabitants were 
excited in no small degree by the disem¬ 
barkation of several bodies of troops re¬ 
turned from severe foreign service, and 
preparing to proceed to different parts of 
the island. One regiment was to stay 
in that town ; and the interest and com¬ 
passion they inspired in the residents, 
vox*, i. b 
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particularly the fairer part of them, may 
be more easily conceived by those who 
have witnessed such scenes than, ima- 
cinod by those vvlio have not. 

Such is the consequence, such the 
reward of valour — dazzling gilt! which, 
like beauty, possesses a charm and finds 
an advocate in every heart, beyond, per¬ 
haps, what is tine to a quality that owes 
its origin more to the spontaneous bounty 
of nature, than to any meritorious exer¬ 
tion in the individual distinguished by it. 
Ladies, young and delicate ladies, were 
seen visiting the sick and administering 
to the distresses of the poorest among the 
gallant sufferers; or else charitably em¬ 
ployed in making up clothing and distri¬ 
buting food to their wives and famishing 
offspring. The general enthusiasm was 
such, that every house was thrown open 
to receive the higher order of sufferers. 
One officer, Captain Verc, who had been 
desperately wounded in a late engage¬ 
ment, engrossed the greatest share of the 
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general sympathy. It was quickly ru¬ 
moured that he was connected by the 


nearest ties with a family of distinction; 
and the compassion excited by his ap¬ 


proaching late 


was increased by the pa¬ 


tience with which he suffered. 


His wile 


and son hastened, on being apprized of 
his danger, to leave Dublin, where Mrs. 


Vere had fixed herself since her husband 


had set out on lus late expedition, as 
being the place of residence of all Mr. 
\ ore’s relations. They came in time to 
receive the last wishes of a beloved hus¬ 
band and father. The dying soldier 
grasped the hand of his son, murmured 
some inarticulate wishes for his happi¬ 
ness mixed with a husband’s regret for 
leaving his Emmeline destitute. Gaining 
strength as if from the energy of the 
feelings that agitated him — “ It is not 
this,” he said “ it is not the bodily 
anguish I have suffered, though intense, 
that occasions the alteration you remark. 
— Oh my Emmeline ! if I leave you and 

b 2 
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Alurcd to struggle with a world for which 
your early habits so unfit you, it is not 
that I have refused to toil, to strain every 
nerve that I might place you in inde¬ 
pendence. Under every different cli¬ 
mate, in every different part of the world 
I have sought that fortune and promotion 
which have been denied to my painful 
efforts, while others —” 

The grief of Mrs. Vere interrupted 
these cruel retrospections. It was sharp¬ 
ened by a thousand mingled causes. That 
of Alured was less bitter, though equally 
deep. Captain Vere did not resume the 
subject. Life was fast ebbing away ; and, 
with it, all resentful feelings, though not 
all human regrets. When next he spoke, 
it was to recommend to her the care of 
her son’s interests. 

“ I am sure, if you would write 
again,” he faintly said, “ though thwart¬ 
ed and opposed, your brother still would 
try to serve you; I now think the 
high spirit which made me ever averse to 
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receiving pecuniary obligations from any 
branch of the family that had thrown me 
off was perhaps misplaced — and if ” — 
a convulsive pang interrupted him — 
“ Oh Alured, my gallant boy,” he re¬ 
sumed, “ 1 once thought to have lived 
to see you bearing the rank I bear, and 
fighting under my own command, but, 
the will of God be done — forgive those 
who have sought my ruin-—may even 
Lord Trelawney be forgiven for” — his 
prayer was checked by the icy hand of 
death, and the spirit of the persecuted 
veteran, the Christian soldier, at length, 
found refuge in the mansions of peace! 

For some days, Mrs. Vere seemed 
scarcely sensible of her misfortune. The 
noise of the firing over the grave of the la¬ 
mented Captain Vere, a sound that, from 
the circumstances of her local situation, 
could not be kept from her, appeared to 
arouse her to recollection. She started, 
and asked her son what officer was dead. 
Then, the sense of her own irreparable 
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loss at once rushed on her mind. She 
burst into tears, and, for some time, con¬ 
tinued weeping bitterly. 

In earlj yoilth, this lady had mortally 
offended her father by giving her hand, 
without his consent, to Captain A ere, 
Aid-de-camp to General Montresor, now 
Lord Trelawnev. From the generous 
patron Lord Trelawney became the irre¬ 
concilable enemy of Vere ; and employed 
all tlie interest with which he had once 
promised to advance him in his profes¬ 
sion, to crush the young soldier's aspi¬ 
ring hopes. At the period of her con¬ 
tracting this engagement, every thing 
combined against the unfortunate Em¬ 
meline's chance of pardon. Her mother 
died, who might have proved a resistless 
advocate with her father, and the gene¬ 
ral, who never married again, plunged 
into a sea of politics which left him little 
leisure or inclination to weigh the claims 
of a penitent daughter. Under the pres¬ 
sure of difficulties and disappointments 
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innumerable, this imprudent pair had 
nothing to c onsole them but their mutual 
affection and the kindness of a brother of 

• t 

Mrs. Vcre’s, who, alter acquiring a rapid 
fortune in India, had returned home, 
loaded with honours, and in the prime of 
life. Colonel Montresor had kept up by 
letter, a constant and friendly intercourse 
with his sister. The inseparable com¬ 
panion, till the last fatal expedition of her 
husband's perils and wanderings, Mrs. 
Vere had not had a personal interview 
with this belovedjbrother tor many years j 
nor had she an opportunity of yet intro¬ 
ducing to his notice Alured, the sole sur¬ 
vivor of a once numerous and promising 
offspring, who had fallen victims, in 
childhood, to the vicissitudes of climate, 
and other hardships incidental to a mili¬ 
tary life. Still she had the promise of 
Colonel Montresor’s protection of the 
young orphan, when the time arrived, 
which she felt was not far distant, that 
she should be no more. 

15 t 
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I,KOI IN ABBEY. 


Public feeling is, of necessity, as tran¬ 
sient as it is often warm in its demon¬ 
stration. New objects will banish the 
remembrance * of the most afflicting 
scenes, and the transition is felt as a 
welcolne relief. Scarcely had the last 
volley been fired over the grave of Cap¬ 
tain Vere $ scarcely had the expression 
of compassion and respect for the survi¬ 
vors died away among the surrounding 
crowd, when the ringing of bells, the 
firing of guns, streamers flying, and 
shouting multitudes, announced the ar¬ 
rival of some most distinguished visitant. 
It was Indeed a distinguished visitant. 
The hero of unnumbered fields, General 
Lord Trelawney, was passing through 
the town on a visit to a gentleman’s seat 
in the neighbourhood. The garrison 
and harbour were all in motion, the 
troops stationed there turned out to do 
him honour. The Governor immediately 
sent to invite the commander and his 
suite to dinner, but his lordship could 
not stay a moment, his splendid train were 
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already preparing to depart; lie had only 
time to pay a few deserved compliments 
on the appearance of the town, and to set 
down his name opposite to a large sum 
subscribed towards the relief of the suf¬ 
ferers in the recent struggle, — the strug- 
in which Vere had fallen, unfovgiven, 
unpitied, unrelieved! — 

Soon the sounds of welcome died 
away — the party had swept past, the 
bustle was over — still, the appearance of 
Lord Trelawney, like a comet, leaving a 
long train of light behind, was kept 
fresh in every memory by praises of his 
courtesy, his magnificence, and, above 
all, his unbounded liberality. For the 
first time, since the death of his father, 
A lured was awakened to a feeling that 
was not unrainglcd grief; he started as 
from a dream. His grandfather was 
come — was gone. He was among the 
few who had not seen him* who had not 
wished to see him. He had been watch¬ 
ing by a sick mother’s bed $ yet now he 
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did wish to see him, did think it practi¬ 
cable ; and, if practicable, oh, how de¬ 
sirable ! 

t * 

“ Aimed,” said the afflicted daughter 
of Trelawney, “ do you think that to 
avoid a small mortification I should, had 
it been possible, have shrunk from pre¬ 
senting you to a relation who could have 
served you so materially ? Hear then, 
and dash from your mind every illusion 
of romantic hope you may have che¬ 
rished, as united with the name of Tre¬ 
lawney ; hear, while I reveal the bitter 
secret on which my solitary hours so 
long have fed, and learn that, in future, 
you must look on the proudest name of 
your family, your nearest relation by 
blood, as your most cruel enemy !” 

Alured started : some broken expres¬ 
sions that escaped from Captain Vere, in 
their last sad interview, had prepared 
him somewhat for a similar disclosure, 
but not completely: it burst hpon him 
like a thunder-cloud. 
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u Yes,” pursued Mrs. Yere, in a tone 
of concentrated anguish, <k you have 
heard me complain of my repeated dis¬ 
appointments in my views of life for 
you. The same cruel, the same power¬ 
ful hand, has ever been the secret mover 
of them all. When your education, 
which was conducted entirely at the 
expense of my generous brother, Colonel 
Montresor, was completed, your father 
was desirous of your entering the army. 
A vacancy occurred: — your father 
thought himself sure of it. Ill as we 
could afford it, the money was lodged. 
A letter camo, announcing our failure ; 
an application, which would admit of no 
refusal, had been made from another 
quarter, in favour of a young man, whose 
interest was superior to ours; one, in 
short, who had the interest of Lord 
Trelawney. This was the excuse, these 
were the words made use of to me on 
the occasion, to me — to Lord Trelaw- 
ney’s only daughter !” 
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14 Oil, my mother!” interrupted Alured, 
• 4 was it not enough that he should forbid 
us his house, without-” 

Mrs. Vere ^interrupted him in* her 
turn. She had begun the relation of the 
persecution she had endured, and, with 
a kind of desperate resolution, seemed 
determined on going through with it. 

44 [ w r as not, 1 own, as much over¬ 
whelmed as you, with this first disap¬ 
pointment. The idea of a beloved son 
remaining in safety, and near me, per¬ 
haps tended to support me. As there 
was np immediate prospect of another 
opportunity of your entering the army, 
circumstances suggested the idea of 
getting you a situation in the commis¬ 
sariat. It was promised, and I believed 
it your’s* when the great man, who had 
buoyed me up with false hopes, retracted 
his w T ords, with no other alleged excuse 
than that he feared to disoblige Lord 
Trelawney, by interesting himself for a 
part of his family, on whose account his 
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lordship did not choose personally to 

apply.” 

Mrs. Vere paused; then nm'dly re¬ 
sumed *her story. 

44 You heard that your uncle, ^ «o has 
so long resided in India, mentioned, 
about that time, the probability of his 
being able, through his interest with one 
of the Directors, to procure a writership 
for you; 4 and there Lord Trelawney 
could not interfere,* he added, 4 he had 
no concern, no influence with the India 
line.* But he had influence. How or 
why I never could discover; but, in 
every department of the state, whether 
popular or unpopular, trusted or unem* 
ployed, that magic mind seems, unseen, 
but moving every where, to have a pow¬ 
erful, a fearful influence. How fearful, 
when employed against those whom he 
ought to cherish as the pillars of his 
house !* # 

44 And can parental persecution arise 
to this ?” Alured murmured ; 44 what 
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can be his motive, with one so insignifi¬ 
cant, so unoffending as I am ?” 

“ Heaven only knows the heart/’ Mrs. 
Vere replied 41 whether it was still far¬ 
ther to humble the once proud, stubborn 
spirit*of his erring daughter, by obliging 
you to east yourself wholly as a de¬ 
pendant on his bounty ; whether he had 
hopes, (while my dear husband lived,) 
by repeated disappointments in his own 
views, and those of his son, to induce 
him to give up his profession, retire to 
America, where he has relations, and 
thus bury at once a name that still 
sounds hateful to his ears,* I know not \ 
but this nrucli I know, the Director, who 
had been on the most cordial terms of 
friendship >vith Montresor, shrunk from 
obliging him in this one particular. The 
writership has been given to another. 
This letter,” continued Mrs. Vere, 
holding up a paper, <f announces the de¬ 
struction of my last hopes : it caused 
those tears you saw this morning— tears 
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that you thought entirely devoted to the 
memory of Vere ; but they are the last I 

shall shed,” she resumed, with the calm- 

• * 

ness of habitual suffering. * “ My feel¬ 
ings have been wrung to the uttermost; 

• 

the treatment 1 have experienced would, 
in some, produce desperation, distraction, 
death; but I rather find that, as the hands 
grow hard with labour, the mind becomes 
indurated and callous by repeated ill 
usage. I am now alone in the world; 

have neither a husband nor father-'* 

“ But you have a son,” interrupted 
A 111 red proudly, “ a son who hopes yet 
to be your support and honour; who, 
though spurned, rejected, and disdained, 
will not rest till he has proved that, in 
spirit at least, he was not unworthy to 
have been acknowleged by Trelawney.’ 3 

The subject of the above conversation 
was a man of those various and versatile 
talents, which are sure of commanding 
admiration and respect from every diffe¬ 
rent class of minds. While yet General 
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Montresor, he played a distinguished 
part in the world of politics, as well as 

in those of wit and war. For a time he 

• » 

held a high ‘station under government, 
in the war department, and only quitted 
it to reap fresh laurels in the field. Ho¬ 
nours followed fast upon his brilliant 
achievements ; but he was, at the period 
we now speak of, a little past the zenith 
of his fame. The splendour of his name 
had somewhat faded on the public eye ; 
newer, if not more worthy candidates, 
had started up; his great services were 
depreciated; nay, calumny had ventured 
to prefer accusations against him. Pos¬ 
sessed of wit to rally, reason to convince, 
and power to intimidate his opponents, 
he quickly obtained a partial victory; 
but still those efforts had succeeded so 
far, as considerably to dim the halo of 
popularity that once encircled the time- 
honoured head of Trelawney. 

II is appointment to the Irish com¬ 
mand, which took place about two years 
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previous to the opening of this history, 
was generally considered as an honour¬ 
able kind of banishment, intended to 
satisfy his enemies, without entirely sa¬ 
crificing their object. In Ireland he 
still was viewed with partial devotion ; 
there it was still remembered, that he 
was once called the <c great Lord Tre- 
lawneyand there his social spirit 
seemed to revive, after the jars of poli¬ 
tical persecution, and the corrosive ef¬ 
fects of his private passions. Had he 
deigned to enquire into the character of 
Alured, his lordship would have found 
much that was congenial to his own ; 
combined, however, with a vein of poetic 
enthusiasm, which he, himself, neither 
possessed nor valued. 
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• CHAP. II. 

Anil yet poor Edwin was no vulgar boy. 

Beattie’s Mi >>$ tret . 

Still drest in all her captivating hues, 

Smiling in tears, will Janguishingly steal 
O’er my fantastic dream, the much loved muse, 
Like Morn, dim-blushing through her dewy veil. 

Deiimodv. 

I.Aiom his earliest years, the classic laics 
lie studied had produced the most pow¬ 
erful and pleasing effect upon the ima¬ 
gination of Alured Vere. With Ilomer 

o 

in his hand, he would wander to some 
romantic solitude, and there indulge in 
contemplation, till the grove, “ as if 
instinct with living spirit grew.” His 
task forgotten, and his soul, perhaps, 
soaring to the chill abode of Idman, or 
“ Dodonean Jove,” only descended from 
such enrapturing heights to join the Gre¬ 
cian shepherd on the sunny thyme-clad 
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hill, whence more than mortal voices 
issued, to follow him to the mountain, or 
the forest, where prophetic winds, or 
groaning oaks, announced the oracles of 
a god. 

To the mysterious thrill, the sacred, 
incommunicable rapture such descrip¬ 
tions excited, more smiling scenes suc¬ 
ceeded , — the resplendent forms of god¬ 
desses, or shepherdesses beautiful as 
goddesses, reposing upon flowers, or car¬ 
rying their votive offering, with the 
sound of song and timbrel, to some rus¬ 
tic fane. A god beckoned from each 
rural recess: a god presided over each 
winding stream. The classic forms, hal¬ 
lowed by poetic fame, thronged in the 
romantic solitude of his mind, as, in the 
fabled ancient times, they quitted their 
celestial haunts, to wander among the 
pendent vines, the woodbine, and roses, 
that formed the light arcades of Tempe’s 
vale. 

To a mind thus constituted, the see- 
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nery with which he was now surrounded, 
the beauties of a bold romantic coast, 
united to the softer charms of thn nearer 
landscape, possessed superior attraction. 
He indulged in many a ramble, whence 
he would return restless and dissatisfied, 
though without any definite cause of 
regret \ but his busy fancy panted for 
newer scenes, and languished from want 
of employment — longed to start, at 
least, for the race of glory, when so 
many of his family had attained the 
goal. 

He was a dutiful and afleetionate son; 
he had attained the approbation of all 
those who bad directed his pursuits and 
studies; but now those studies were 
aimless, and, thrown back upon himself, 
by lus mother’s distressing communica¬ 
tion, the demon of despondency had 
begun to expand its sullen wings, chill 
as the blighting mildew, over his morn¬ 
ing hopes. “ And must it, indeed, be 
so ? Are all these bright energies of a 
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restless, aspiring spirit, destined to fade 
away, crushed by the iron hand of* op- 
pressipn, or killed by the withering 
frown of neglect ?” — These thoughts, 
thick as motes in the sunbeam, chased 
each other before his mental vision; 
while, regardless of the waves below, he 
lay stretched, in melancholy reverie, 
along the brow of an aerial cliff 

As he spoke, a sudden light, stronger 
than the sun, more bright, more power¬ 
ful, seemed to dart upon his soul j he 
felt illuminated by it, and yet his eyes 
were closed. After a time it dilated, 
it expanded — seemed to assume fair 
woman’s form, and appeared a vision, 
beckoning him forward to glory and to 
love. 

The creation of his heated brain dis¬ 
solved ; not so the sweet assurance it 
inspired. “ It shall be so: I am born 
to struggle with ill fortune *, to master, 
not be mastered by my destiny.” He 
paused, and a soft silver voice whispered 
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i rom tlie bottom of his heart, “ Thu 
fame, the fate, but not the vices of Tre- 
lawney.” — Too flattering hope \ the 
fame, without the vices of Trclawney ! 
Invigorated by the thought, his ardent, 
enthusiastic descendant, eagerly strove 
to fix it, to “ catcli the falling glory 
and, in the rapid address his fancy wove 
to the first sunbeam of happiness that, 
for many weeks, had cheered the gloom 
of his soul, he seemed as if endeavour¬ 
ing to erect a poetic altar on the spot 
the lovely vision had, one moment, hal¬ 
lowed by her smile : — 

Come Happiness! thou heaven-bom gue^(. 
Ami build but once within my breast ; 

Thence, though retiring, I shall find 
A sweet remembrance rest behind. 

'tihus, when bright Venus left the grove, 

W here just ./tineas loved to rove. 

The train of light, the perfumed air, 

Long told a goddess had been there! 

“ Pedantic, school-boy stuff!” ex¬ 
claimed Alured, displeased with his own 

5 
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efforts ; and, desirous of embodying such 
flattering thoughts, determined to make 
another.attempt:— 

» 

ADDRESS TO HAPPINESS. 

9 

Daughter of Heaven! all bright appear, 

Like beauty's beam, at noonday clear, 

By Selma's visionary bard * surveyed ; 

One moment, ere thy bcaut> dies, 

Oh bend on me those swimming e\ cs. 

That, when we meet beyond the skies, 

I then may know thee, loveliest maid 1 

rims to the Hebrew' chief was shown 
'The w'oiuki-'* of the land unknown. 

From Ncbo’s holy side. 

Sweet Palestine! thy spicy shore, 

Thy vines, thy bees, thy milky store 
He saw — nor, murmuring, asked lor more 
Before he died. 


* Every body knows, that is, every body but 
tolerably versed in the history of those “ occur¬ 
rences which never occurred,” that the female 
ghosts in Ossian, contrary to the prescriptive fa¬ 
shion and usage of all other ghosts, had the habit 
of paying the bard a visit in the day-time; and 
generally presented themselves before his mental 
eye, under forms the most dazzlingly beautiful. 
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“ I’ll try no more: the demon of il¬ 
lustration possesses me this morning/’ 
exclaimed Alured. “ Martinis .Scrib- 
lerus, with “so have I 8001]/’ was mo¬ 
derate compared to me.” He was ab¬ 
ruptly rising, when his footsteps were 
arrested by the pleasing picture that the 
sea below suddenly presented. 

The shore/ sweeping into a gentle 
curve, formed a little bay opposite to the 
ledge of rocks on which he took his 
evening ramble. On a slope, reaching 
to this beautiful natural bason, stood the 
villa of the gentleman with whom Lord 
Trelawney was now on a visit. This, 
Alured knew; yet it had so chanced 
that he had never yet seen his grand¬ 
father e'ven at a distance. At this mo¬ 
ment, several pleasure-boats pushed from 
the shore. A six-oared galley, splendidly 
decorated, was conspicuous among the 
rest, and the pleasing bustle of prepara¬ 
tion, the soft swelling notes - of military 
music, and the mingled sounds of gaiety 
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and laughter which hurst upon the ear, 
announced the happy feelings of the party 
that je^rlessly glided along the liquid 
element, “ youth at the prow and plea¬ 
sure at the helm.” Aimed turned and 
gazed ; but it was not at the pageant. 
Ln the barge one object fixed his eye, 
beyond the vouth and loveliucss that 
formed part of its precious freightage. 
The air, the dress, the venerable age, the 
likeness to his mother; each and every 
one of these circumstances struck him as 
characteristic of one person, and that one 
was Trelawney. Encircled by the beau¬ 
tiful daughters of his friend, his spirit 
cheered, enlivened, animated all, and 
age seemed only to have shed its snows 
upon his honoured brow, to illustrate the 
truth of the assertion, that wit and 
genius never can grow old. The boats 
approached the spot where Alured re¬ 
clined — now all was silence, pleased and 
hushed attention. The admiied Tre¬ 
lawney was speaking—was enchanting 
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liis auditors with some of those flashes of 
mind, those brilliant sallies of soul, 
which the assembled party yrgwded 
around him, in mute delight, to hear. — 
« And that silver tongue is mute alone 
Jor me —Strangers may bask in the 
beams of his glory, while to hh oun —” 
Alured interrupted his half finished com¬ 
plaint — east a bitter look at the mingled 
group of ladies and officers that sur¬ 
rounded Trclawney. A strange medley 
of thought succeeded. Ideas, at once, 
of distance and nearness — and, again, 
a confused sense of proximity in blood, 
and proximity in local situation. He 
could not, at the moment, clearly sepa¬ 
rate the two ideas. “ I can be nearer,” 
he said — he advanced a few paces to¬ 
wards the rock — then remembered the 
being wffio claimed his unremitting at¬ 
tention, and, with a shuddering sigh, 
took the path that led to his melancholy 
home. 

Since the death of Captain Vere, a 
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lady wlio had shown particular kindness 
to his surviving family on that trying 
occasion* insisted on his widow’s taking 
up her abode at her house. The in¬ 
creasing sufferings of the uncomplaining 
Emmeline, and the devoted attention 
paid to her by her son, made that son an 
object of universal interest and sympathy. 

At length Mrs. Vere’s physicians pro¬ 
nounced, that, though she might linger 
yet some time, it was impossible she could 
ever recover from the wasting complaint 
which, even before the death of her hus¬ 
band, had begun to undermine her con¬ 
stitution. She received the intimation 
with a resigned cheerfulness ; and, as her 
illness was not of a nature to confine her to 
her bed, did not denyherselfto the friend¬ 
ly society that occasionally assembled be¬ 
neath the truly hospitable roof of Mrs. 
Robinson. She wished to die *, but the 
sweet hope that cheered her spirits could 
not afford any relief to the heart-struck 
Alured. Then, then it was, that, for- 

c 2 
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getting his ambition, his resentment, 
every other emotion of his heart in the 
concent rated, feeling of filial anguish, 
this tenderly devoted son attached himself 
to cheer every remaining moment of his 
mother’s Heeling life. The conviction 
that it must be so short gave to his-at¬ 
tentions, whether they were in company 
or alone, a mournful charm, a sweet 
solemnity •, his countenance, whenever 
it was accidentally turned on hers, in¬ 
voluntarily assumed an expression so 
heart-thrilling, that every one could read 
in it the mournful story of their ap¬ 
proaching separation ; and, every night, 
when lie commended her to rest, their 
parting was like the sad farewell of 
two travellers, long companions, but 
destined for the future to take different 
ways; one, for this cold world’s rough 
and thorny paths $ the other, for the 
dark and gloomy valley of the shadow of 
death. 
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Can any mortal mixture of earth’s mould 
Breathe such divine enchanting ravishment ? 

Sure something holy lodges in that hreast, 

And m ith these raptures moves the vocal air 

To testify his hidden residence. 

* + * * # # * 

At last a soft and solemn-breathing sound 
Rose like a steam of rich di&till'd perfumes, 

And stole upon the air, that even silence 
Was took ere site was ware, and wish’d she might 
Deny her nature, and be never more, 

Still to he so displaced, Milton. Comus. 

Aj. ured, now, never quitted his mother, 
but when she absolutely drove him from 
her side to take that exercise his health 
required. In one of those melancholy 
rambles, as a variety to his usual walks, 
he bent his steps towards the opposite 
side of the bay. The strand was beauti¬ 
fully smooth ; and, when the tide was 
not up, afforded a dry and agreeable 
walk, overhung with excavated cliffs, 

c 3 
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which exhibited every beautiful variety 
of colour. Here stained with red, there 
with vivid green, they seemed so many 
abodes of the watery deities, raised, in 
emulation of earthly palaces, out of those 
rocks that might be styled the many- 
coloured marbles of the main. 

A train of painful reflections, of which 
Mrs. Vere’s danger formed the principal 
subject, engrossed the mind of Alured. 
“ Oh, that I could know how long she 
will be spared to me,” he said, u but her 
days are numbered.” At this moment, a 
voice, loud, sweet, and plaintive ; a voice 
that seemed to breathe no earthly strain, 
was heard floating on the air, and pour¬ 
ing forth the notes of a melody so ex¬ 
quisitely sad, that it appeared to his vivid 
imagination no other than the harbinger 
of death. The strain was evidently of 
his native country, and reminded him of 
those the Banshi is said to sing previous 
to the departure of the soul whose sepa¬ 
ration she is sent to announce. He gazed 
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in a hurried manner around, to see 
whence the sound proceeded. He be* 
held a female figure of more than mortal 
beauty "j her resplendent and dishevelled 
hair glittering in the setting sun, while 
her green robe, flowing locks, and*thril¬ 
ling voice, accorded exactly with the de¬ 
scription of those fatal and visionary be¬ 
ings, frequently represented as appear¬ 
ing under the form of a beautiful woman, 
though sometimes said to assume the 
guise of mournful decrepitude. A pro¬ 
phetic terror struck on the heart of the 
young enthusiast. He turned to gaze 
again upon the bright illusion; at that 
moment the sun sunk behind a hill ; the 
fairy being had disappeared; and the 
gray tints of‘twilight began already to 
displace the glowing loveliness of the 
preceding scene. 

Returning home, Alured found Mrs. 
Vere much worse; and this remarkable 
coincidence struck him with a force he 
could not reason away: still his mother 

c 4« 
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preserved the gaiety and spirit of a 
daughter of the house of Trelawney. “ I 
should have said you were detained by 
some fairy love, or Naiad of the shore, 
knowing you ha\e no other,” she ex- 
clainfed, “ if you had not returned just 
in time to escape the imputation ; you 
would, I am sure, have come sooner, had 
you known to whose hands I was con- 

V 

signed in your absence. Good Mrs. 
Reynolds, the housekeeper, has been 
treating nic to a series of remarkable fore¬ 
bodings and visions of her own, all of 
which Jill her with the most serious alarm 
respecting me : she even went so far as 
to say she heard the Banshi singing last 
night under my window. But I told her 
if it was so, that the Banshi made a 
mistake ; for th.it, though Mr. Yore’s 
family was Irish, a Montresor had no 
claim to such an honour.” 

Alured tried in vain to smile atari illu¬ 
sion that reminded him of sights and 
sounds which, in spite of himself, had 
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made a strong impression on his poetical 
and somewhat visionary mind. Mrs. Vere 
resumed, “ It has been a favourite super- 
stiticfn fn countries the most remote f rom 
each other, to represent the power that 
calls us to a different state of existence, 
under the form of a young and lovely 
female. In the Highlands of Scotland the 
idea is found, and in a volume of Persian 
talcs I lately read, it is illustrated by an 
instance of fidelity and devotion that, in 
every country, must be rare. A vizier, 
much attached to his master, was alarmed 
by a voice which cried ou(, “ I am going, 
who will call me back ?” On looking up, 
lie beheld a beautiful woman, who told 
him she was the phantom, or shadow, that 
represented the king’s life, which was 
going to leave him. The faithful minis¬ 
ter instantly sprung upon his feet, and 
intreated her to accept his life as a sub¬ 
stitute ; to which she, at length, con¬ 
sented. Scarcely was the agreement con- 
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eluded, wijen die monarch entered, and 
demanded the cause of the words he had 
just heard. His friend endeavoured to 
persuade him they were uttered by a 
woman who had quarrelled with her hus- 
baud and left him, refusing to return, 
unless conciliated; but the king, who, 
unsuspected, had heard the whole dia¬ 
logue, was not to be so deceived, and 
loaded the favourite with praises, which 
his devoted heart felt* cheaply bought 
with the sacrifice of life- But where are 
such hearts in reality to be found ?” 

“ J know of one,” Alured secretly 
sighed ; while, deceived by the firmness 
and spirit of Mrs. Vere, he ventured to 
hope the fatal event was not so near as 
he had before apprehended* For two 
evenings he did not revisit the haunted 
shore; but on the third he resumed his 
accustomed walk. Scarcely had be ap¬ 
proached the spot whence the vesper of 
the mournful maid had sadly floated on 
the gale, when the same strain rose upon 
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his ear, but attuned to a degree of 
plaintiveness beyond what he had yet 
heapd. A mingled solemnity and wild¬ 
ness, *s\fch as the strains of his own 
country alone know how to convey, 
thrilled to the heart, then died upon the 
ear in sobbing murmurs. He could 
bear no more, but, darting away, has¬ 
tened home to a scene, which, however 
prepared for it, overwhelmed his heart 
with anguish. A few hours after his ar¬ 
rival, Mrs. Vere was no more. Mindful 
of his welfare to the last, she communi¬ 
cated to him, while the power of speech 
remained, the hopes she entertained of 
her brother, Colonel Montresor; and, 
earnestly recommending it to Alured to 
cultivate his friendship, departed with a 

r 

lightened heart, and a resigned — more 
than a resigned — a happy spirit. 

When roused from the first torpor of 
grief, Alured reflected on the steps he 
had next to take. 

c 6 
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Ill Colonel Montresor all his hopes 
now centered. The Colonel had re¬ 
cently written most kindly and affec¬ 
tionately to Mrs. Vcre, entreating her 
to make herself quire easy on Alured's 
account, whom he should in future con¬ 
sider as his son. A lured now looked on 
the letter traced by his dying mother, 
the lock of hair, and other tokens of re¬ 
membrance she had left in charge with 
him, to deliver to her brother. His pre¬ 
parations for leaving Ireland were quickly 
made; and, not without a thousand regrets 
from the young and the old, he quitted 
the hospitable mansion and neighbour¬ 
hood in which he had for some time 
past resided, and. prepared to intro¬ 
duce himself to a family, who, though 
his nearest relations by blood, were still 
strangers to him. 

He landed at Ilolvhead and as he travel- 

% 

led towards Leolin Abbey, the name of 

the Colonel’s seat in-shire, a thousand 

anticipations and new ideas pressed upon 
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him, mingled with some retrospections, 
“ pleasant, but mournful to the soul.” 
The mysterious visitant of the cliffs came 
on his mind, in that dubious form, be¬ 
tween illusion and reality, which a poetic 
imagination alone can conceive.. At 
another time, the idea of such a fanciful 
intercourse would have highly flattered 
his prevailing foible, but the visit of the 
beautiful Banshi had been followed up by 
circumstances too tragic for him to recall 
any part of the incident without a shud¬ 
der. To banish such unpleasant thoughts, 
he commenced a conversation witli his 
fellow-travellers. . One of them, a gay 
young officer, was soon attracted by the 
prepossessing manners of Alured ; and 
when lie discovered who lie was, felt 
still more interested in him, having 
formerly served under Colonel M011- 
tresor. Understanding, however, that his 
journey ended at Leolin Abbey, he could 
not forbear availing himself of his supe¬ 
rior knowledge of that singular retreat. 
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to indulge in that restless spirit of 1 quiz¬ 
zing, so irresistible to those whose only 
pretension to wit rests on that found¬ 
ation. Making a sign to his opposite 
companion, an Oxonian, whose paternal 
home happened to be in - —shire, he 
gravely observed that Colonel Mon- 
tresov’s seat was indeed an earthly para¬ 
dise : it required nothing in the world 
but courage to enjoy it. As Alnred 
made no answer to this, the Oxonian 
added, “ that it was certainly as perilous 
an enterprise as any of old to approach 
the precincts of Leolin Abbey. The 
nabob’s dinners are famous,” he con¬ 
tinued, “ but the sauce is a little too — 
too foreign and far-fetched.” 

" At his government in India,” resumed 
the military man, €i when lie asked the of¬ 
ficers to dinner, there was not one of us 
that would not most willingly have ex¬ 
cused himself from the honour, on account 
of a certain favourite in the governor's 
suite, who—— 
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“ Gentlemen,” said Alured, oood~ 
bumouredly, but witli firmness, “ 1 am 
sure you do not intend to say any thing 
disrespectful of Colonel Montresor, in 
the presence of one who bears so near 
a relationship to him. If he is„ in¬ 
deed, so hard to live with, I shall make 
the discovery soon enough ; aud, in the 
mean time, I must request you to change 
the conversation.” 

This slight remonstrance had the de¬ 
sired effect. During the short time they 
remained together, no more was said re¬ 
specting the horrors of the Abbey, or the 
singular caprices of its master. 

At the end of that stage, Alured got 
rid of both his companions; and, towards 
the ck>se of the second day’s journey 
found himself arrived at the awful ap¬ 
proach to LeoJin Abbey! 
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i 

ITc was a youth the loveliest e’er I viewed. 

* * * * # * * # 

Hound Jiis full lip wanton’d sweet smiles : hiy 
eyes, 

Ulue, mild, and brilliant, shone like summer skies, 
l'reslxer his cheeks than blush of morning glowed, 
And wild and free his cliesnut ringlets flowed. 

Lew' is. Obcrons Henchman. 

For she was fair as fair mote ever be. 

And in the flow'er now of her freshest age 

Yet full of grace and goodly modesty 

That even heaven rejoiced her sweet face to see. 

Spenser. Faerie Qucene. 

Alighting near a handsome modern 
lodge, built at the entrance of the, an¬ 
cient, edifice, Alurcd preferred walking 
ii]) the avenue; but scarcely had lie 
advanced three paces, when a sound, 
unlike any thing he had ever heard, 
made him suddenly start and cast an 

*4 
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enquiring glance around. A second 
roar was heard, and, advancing slowly 
towards him, he beheld a vsmall lion ; its 
mouth’ open, its mane erect, and its eyes 
glaring most terrifically on the stranger. 
At the appearance of tins most unusual 
guest, Alured would, no doubt, have 
been still more discomposed, but for the 
laughing prophecies and indistinct hints 
of his two compagnons de roi/'ipc. These 
immediately recurred to his mind. lie 
guessed a part of the truth : still he was 
alone and unarmed, and the approach of 

the lion forced him .serious?v to think of 

* 

some means of defence, when the great 
gate of the Abbey flew open, and a 
number of servants, both white and 
black, clothed in superb liveries, and 
apparently in great alarm, approached 
the place where he stood, — “ In the 
midst a form divine!” but I will not 
describe her ; I must hurry on to the 
consequence of her appearance. At a 
single word of her’s, the lion, a moment 
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before so fierce, crouched down, and 

appeared ready to kiss her feet. She 

laid one delicate hand upon his mane, 

* ¥ 

while the right she extended in welcome 
to the stranger; he raised his eyes to 
that matchless face, and cast them down 
again, overwhelmed with a dizzy variety 
of recollections: for, in his fair pre¬ 
server, he beheld the spirit of his dream 
— the Banshi of the rocks—the coun¬ 
tenance which, under that fanciful form, 
had made an indelible impression on his 
mind. He hardly knew what followed, 
till he found himself in a sumptuous 
drawing-room blazing with lights, and 
in the presence of a gentleman of most 
benevolent aspect, whom his heart in¬ 
stantly recognized for Colonel Mon- 
tresor. By his side sat a lady, in whose 
countenance good-humour was strongly 
mingled with a degree of habitual and 
unconquerable indolence. The fair 
Leonora, and another young lady, who 
struck him as the prettiest mine dc fan - 
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taisle he had ever seen, completed the 
family group. 

Alured delivered his credentials to the 
Colonel,* and the natural and becoming 
timidity he experienced did not prevent 
his taking a rapid and pretty just’sur¬ 
vey of the assembled circle. In Colonel 
Montresor there was much that resem¬ 
bled Mrs. Vere, and much that was 
peculiar to himself. His features no 
longer retained the light and lovely lines 
of youth, yet still those features were 
eminently handsome. His naturally ani¬ 
mated complexion was now “ most in¬ 
terestingly tinged with the hue of a 
military lifeand the severity that 
might have attended the aquiline style 
of countenance, was completely done 
away by a smile sweet and penetrating, 
and blue eyes full of fire and sof tness. 
Any one who had seen a portrait of 
Henry IV. of France, might form a 
very accurate idea of the cast of coun¬ 
tenance and features of Colonel Mon- 
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Iresor, but his figure was full anti com¬ 
manding, and rose considerably above 
1 lie middle size. 

Though scarcely past what gentfemen 
reckon the meridian of life, the lion. 
Colonel Montresor had entered into a 
third matrimonial engagement. His first 
wife, Lady Harriet Stuart, he had mar¬ 
ried entirely to please his father. The 
present Mrs. Montresor (at that time a 
beautiful girl of fifteen) was already the 
object of his choice. Hut that choice was 
one Lord Trelawney would not hear of. 
Clara Harvey was portionless j and the 
extravagance of his eldest son (who was, 
however, blit one year older than Charles) 
made his lordship the more anxious that 
this worthier and more beloved son 
should support ’the fortunes of his family 
by an advantageous marriage. .Lady 
Harriet died in giving birth to a boy, 
who was called Ernest, but Captain 
Montresor’s recovered freedom availed 
him not. His beloved Clara had, before 
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she completed her sixteenth year, been 
bestowed by her parents on the Honour¬ 
able ajidJReverend Mr, Wentworth. Sick 
at heart, and desirous of any change of 
scene, Montrcsor rejoiced that, at .this 
period, his regiment was ordered to 
India, where, after an interval of a few 
years, he married his second wife, (the 
mother of Leonora,) whose apparent sen¬ 
sibility had first excited his attention, 
and whose gentle manners and amiable 

disposition served, in some degree, to 

\ 

console him for his first disappointment. 

It was a disappointment, however, that 
ceased not to prey upon his heart. Ima¬ 
gination still painted as present the 
moment when his bewitching Clara, all 
love and loveliness, was torn from him 
by a stefn parent’s command, and hardly 
allowed to sigh forth a tremulous fare¬ 
well. 

When surrounded by splendour and 
fascination, his heart still turned, unsa¬ 
tisfied, to that image of perfect beauty in 
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its inmost recess enthroned ; and the im¬ 
pression which intimacy and a constant 
intercourse might have weakened, ab¬ 
sence and enthusiasm rendered too per¬ 
manent to be effaced. 

Verlmps it may seem strange that a 
character so active, a mind so cultivated 
as Colonel Montresor’s, should continue 
in secret to nourish a passion that is said 
to have little influence but upon the 
young, or imaginative. 

A disposition peculiarly organized, a 
strong natural tendency to enthusiasm, 
romance, and melancholy, (those beset¬ 
ting scourges of men of genius,) counter¬ 
acted the advantages of his situation. 

Even at the period of life at which he 
had arrived, when Alured first saw him, 
his conversation was strongly tinged with 
sentiment; he was a firm believer in the 
force of first impressions, and would 
sometimes harangue on the strength of 
early and hopeless attachments iff a man¬ 
ner most unusual at his age and in his 
situation. 
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Meantime, fortune and fame crowned 
his labours in India. Colonel Montre- 
sor’s writings had thrown light upon 
many of the laws and customs of the 
East, and his account of an embassy on 
which he had been sent to one of the 
native powers, had at once obtained him 
the approbation of the literary world, 
and the praises of the ministry that em* 
ployed him. Shortly afterwards, he was 
appointed to a lucrative government, but 
the death of his second wife, whose deli* 
cate constitution fell a victim to the 
climate, was a severe blow to his domes* 
tic peace, and this circumstance uniting 
with the desire he felt once more to see 
his Leonora, who had been many years in 
England for the benefit of education, 
induced the Colonel to give up the farther 
pursuit of ambition and return to his 
native country. 

At a dinner given to Colonel Montre- 
sor, on the occasion of his arrival from 
India, he met with a gentleman who 
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mentioned his having been lately in com¬ 
pany with a lady of the name of Went¬ 
worth, and that she had made jnost par¬ 
ticular enquiries respecting him. With 
more emotion than he might be supposed 
now to feel, the Colonel asked if the lady 
was married, or a widow. Being answered 
that the latter was the case, he let not 
another day pass before he waited on 
her j and great indeed was his joy, ac¬ 
cidentally to be encountered by the 
faithful old housekeeper who had lived 
originally with Mrs. Harvey, and who, 
alter the deatli of that lady, was taken 
into the service of her daughter. 

Mrs. Wentworth was not immediately 
visible ; but the topic of old times was 
inexhaustible. The Colonel’s sensibility 
certainly received a slight shock, by the 
loquacious old lady’s observing, “ Ah, 
Sir, you’ve no notion how well my lady 
still looks ; though, to be. sure, she’s no¬ 
thing like the pretty crceter you and I 
remember her, before she grew so lusty 
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like, and red in the face 1” A sad change 
this, from the once roseate bloom, and 
aimablc ejibon point of Clara ! 

Mrs. Wentworth made her appearance ; 
and Colonel Montresor was, perhaps, a 
little mortified, to find the sylphidine 
form of* the'Psyche of his youthful ima¬ 
gination, amplified and expanded into 
that of a large, comely, cheerful woman. 
Still, like Penruddock, he had a picture 
of her in his heart, which time could not 
efface. 

In short, the Colonel renewed his long* 
suspended addresses, which were most 
favourably received; and thus, after 
having seen his Clara bestowed in mar¬ 
riage upon another, and having himself 
twice entered into the silken bands of 
Hymen, Colonel Montresor was at length, 
according to' the common phrase, re¬ 
united to his “ first love.” 

If his felicity was not quite as ex* 
quisite as he expected, owing to the infe¬ 
riority of Mrs.Montresor’sunderstanding, 

VOL. I. D 
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still this was amply compensated by her 
sweetness of temper, her goodness of 
heart, and, above all, her exemplary beha¬ 
viour to the daughter of a rival, to his 
darling Leonora. 

The addition of two children of her 
own, a son called Frederic, after Lord 
Trelawney, and a daughter named Ro¬ 
sabella, made no alteration in Mrs. Mon- 
tresor’s deportm'ent towards her step¬ 
daughter. Besides these two last, she 
had three children by her first marriage, 
who were now grown up. Hehry, who, 
like his father, had chosen the church for 
his profession, and had recently been 
presented to a very valuable living : Syd¬ 
ney Albemarle Wentworth, an officer in 
the armv ; and John, a lieutenant in the 
navy. These two gentlemen were now 
both serving in Sicily ; while Ernest 
Montresor, the Coloners eldest son by 
lady Harriet, was finishing his studies at 
Athens, by the desire of Lord Trelaw¬ 
ney; the state of the Continent forbidding 
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the more common place tour formerly 
deemed essential to the completion of a 
gentlomatds education. 

Thus, in consequence of Colonel Mon- 
tresor’s late marriage, four separate fami¬ 
lies were united and melted into one, 
composed of individuals of the most 
different ages, habits, and capacities. 

I must not finish this sketch, without 
mentioning the Colonel’s only brother, 
Lord Trclawney’s eldest son, a man past: 
the meridian of life, and of whom Lord 
Trelawney often with bitterness declared, 
that he wished it was in his power to 
give him only a younger soil’s portion, 
and to transfer the honours of the family 
to his beloved Charles. The reverse of 
the Colonel in every thing, the Hon. 
Edward Montresor had trifled away his 
life in the most unworthy pursuits. He 
had long preferred residing on the Con¬ 
tinent to remaining in England; and 
was now paying for his imprudent choice 
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by an enforced sojourn there, as a pri¬ 
soner of war. 

Thus have I endeavoured to make the 
reader as well acquainted with every 
branch of my hero’s family as I am my¬ 
self. “ Bless me!” my fair reader re¬ 
turns, “ that is exactly what you ought 
not to do. Who cares for a man that 
knows his parents from the very begin¬ 
ning ? No \ I’ll tell you what you ought 
to have done. The beautiful Emmeline, 
you say, married against her father’s 
consent: Captain Vere should die abroad 
— Emmeline, feeling herself about to 
leave this world likewise, (observe, all 
this ought to take place during the hero’s 
infancy,) should cast about for some con¬ 
trivance to recommend the young orphan 
to his flinty-hearted grandfather. She 
might either leave him in a basket, and 
place him (as the Turkish incendiaries do 
a lighted match) at the entrance of a 
door, or on the sill of the window. 
You authors know how to manage the 
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details of those things—somehow with t 
spring ; or if he was either bought of a, 
gypsey, # or fished out of a horsepond, or 
saved from a shipwreck, or discovered 
descending in a balloon, — that would be 
delightful ; and then lie might be called, 
“ The Child of Doubt;” or “ The Child 
of Mystery,” you know, which would 
be so pretty, and, above all things, so 
new. Then, as he grew up, the heroine 
might observe “how like Mr. Alured—” 
(the poor boy should have no other name 
but Alured all this time) — “ how like 
Mr. Alured is to the picture of Sir Cloud¬ 
ed ev in the lye-wig and ruffles, or Sir 
Marmaduke in the Vandyke dress, or Sir 
Aubrey Montresor in the full suit of ar- 
mourat which alarming coincidence, 
the Duke started back three paces —” 
** the Earl knit his brow”—“ the Viscount 
hummed Lungi dal caro ”—but “ the 
Baron rushed out of the room.” 

Patience, patience, Madam, “ I would 
not have vou be too sure,” as Puffsavs 

i> 3 
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in the Critic, “ that my hero does knov* 
his parents. All I have as yet written 
may have been merely pour' vous desori¬ 
ental'. Leaving these matters to a future 
consideration, I now request your sympa¬ 
thy and indulgence in favour of Aimed, 
for the first time introduced to the formi¬ 
dable ordeal of a family circle. His ap¬ 
prehensive emotion as he presented the 
letter and portrait, evinced by his down¬ 
cast eye, and varying cheek - 7 his bright 
hair shading with thick ringlets his grace¬ 
ful brow; spirited as youthful valour; 
tender as youthful love ; guileless as in¬ 
nocence — et beau — “ beau commc Fcspe- 
ranee /** 



CHAP. 



Will not the ladies be afeurd of the lion r 

Sh A Kir e a re. Midsummer Night's Dream 

You ought to consider with yourselves: To 
bring in, God shield us ! a lion among ladies is u 
most dreadful tiring: for there is not a more fearful 
wild-fowl, than your lion, living ; and we ought to 
look to it. Midsummer Night's Dream . 

With the first beam of morning Alurecl 
awoke, his spirits lightened by the kind 
and cordial reception he had met from 
his uncle’s family. He could not resolve 
to close his eyes again, but quitted his 
chamber, that he might have leisure to 
examine his new abode, before the ap¬ 
pearance of others put a check on his cu¬ 
riosity. To one accustomed, like him^ 
till now, to the simplicity of retired, or 
the severity of studious life, every thing 
was new, splendid, enchanting. The 
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mixture of eastern magnificence and 
curopean comfort the mansion exhibited, 
the marbles and mirrors, the statues and 
lustres, Leonora’s beautiful conservatory, 
and Colonel Montresor’s well-chosen gal¬ 
lery of pictures, all contributed to please 
liis eye, and gratify his taste. It is a 
false idea, that simplicity is the prevailing 
taste of those most gifted with genius and 
fancy. All that is magnificent, graceful, 
or gay, addresses itself to the imagina¬ 
tion, and therefore cannot be indifferent 
to those in whom that quality of the mind 
prevails. When Ariosto was asked, why 
he was satisfied with so small and unpre¬ 
tending an abode for himself, yet built 
such magnificent palaces in his Orlando 
Furioso, he replied “ because it was 
easier to collect words than stones.” 
The splendid romancer might, doubtless, 
with truth have added, that, had it been 
as easy to collect stones as words, he 
would have constructed for himself ajs 
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magnificent a mansion as any to he 
found in the Orlando Furioso. 

The grounds, laid out partly in the 

european, partly in the asiatic taste, 
• • 

invited our young adventurer to the 
balmy sweets of an early ramble. After 
admiring many a light bridge, gilded 
pavilion, and painted pagoda, he arrived 
at a rustic hermitage, formed of moss and 
branches, and only ornamented with the 
cones of firs placed within the interstices 
in the simplest taste. Thither Alured 
bent his steps, for the power of the sun 
began to grow disagreeable; but he 
quickly retreated, fearful of being deemed 
an intruder, on observing the hermitage 
was already occupied, not by a waxen 
seer, or dressed-up monk, to amuse Sun¬ 
day visitors, but by his respected friend 
and patron, who leant over a rustic ta¬ 
ble, deeply immersed in the perusal of a 
large volume. On Alured's approach, 
the gallant veteran laid aside the book 
he had been reading, and, cordially con- 
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gratulated his nephew on sharing in Ins 
own taste for morning exercise and medita¬ 
tion. He then rallied hisy oung friend on his 
accidental meeting, the preceding night, 
with the Lion, adding, “ I must make 
you friends, though I promise you there 
is no danger o^ a second such rencontre 
with Sultan Selim. He knows his duty 
better; and, except this hermitage, 
where he is, sometimes, by special fa¬ 
vour, admitted to share his master's stu¬ 
dies, never ventures beyond the precincts 
•of his own royal residence." Alured, 
indeed, beheld, with new surprise, the 
kingly beast quietly crouching beneath 
the bench of twisted branches that served 
the Colonel for a seat. At a word from 
his master, he walked out and looked at 
the stranger*, then again turned, in a 
fawning, caressing manner towards Co¬ 
lonel Montresor. The Colonel patted 
his favourite on the head; and motioned 
him to return to his former gtie . This 
being complied with, Montresor, in a few 
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words, explained the accident by which 
the animal had broke from his chain and 
ventured out of bounds the night before. 
He then proceeded to inform his nephew 
of the strange circumstances that, from 
an early age, had endeared Sultan Selim 
to his family. “ I owe him an obliga¬ 
tion, M he said, “ which I shall never 

v 

think sufficiently repaid. To that noble 
animal I am indebted for the life of my 
Leonora. When an infant in India, her 
mother was very apprehensive of her 
health sinking under the climate, and 
her extreme delicacy of constitution 
called, indeed, for every precaution. My 
Emma, not choosing to let her sleep in 
the house, had the child removed to a 
Bungalo constructed of the trees of a 
wood that partly surrounded our resi¬ 
dence. Placed under the care of two 
attendants, our little girl rested much 
better in this cool and bower-like cham¬ 
ber than in those suffocating rooms which 
it was impossible, at some seasons, by 

d 6 
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any art, to reduce to the proper tempera¬ 
ture : but this suggestion of her love had 
like to have proved the cause of the most 
fatal of all misfortunes to Emma and 
myself. One night, while the women were 
sleeping, unapprehensive of any danger, 
a serpent, one of the largest species known 
in that part of the country, found its 
way through the branches to the cradle 
of the infant. One of the women fled 
with dismay \ while the other faithful 
creature stood by, in mute despair, de¬ 
termined, though hopeless of any thing 
but instant death, not to forsake her lit¬ 
tle charge. At this moment, as if guided 
by a particular providence, (to use her 
own expression,) she beheld a lion ad¬ 
vance from the depth of the forest; and, 
when only expecting for herself and the 
child a different species of death, the 
noble animal, prompted by that kind of 
instinct which teaches some creatures 
where the serpent can be best attacked, 
seized it near the head, stripped oft" its 
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scaly skin, and, fastening his tremendous 
teeth in its neck, never let go its hold 
till the enemy was no more. 

happened to enter the Bungalo at 
the moment of this next to miraculous 
preservation of my child ; and the narra¬ 
tive, as related in the broken exclama¬ 
tions of the overjoyed nurse, had such an 
effect upon me, that I could not resist 
the inclination I felt to attempt to tame 
the noble animal that had evinced a 
proof of such a generous disposition. I 
succeeded beyond my hopes. In him 
seemed to be united the courage of the 
lion, with the gentlenesss of the dog. 
You may suppose I had much to endure 
from opposition, under every form both 
of ridicule and entreaty ; but, firm to my 
first feelings, during the rest of my resi¬ 
dence in India, Sultan Selim kept his 
post; and I believe the circumstance was 
of service to me in more respects than 
one \ for the exaggerated report that the 
(iovernor of * * * * slept every night 
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with a tremendous lion beside him, and 
had the dreadful animal constantly with 
him at meals, assisted to inspire the 
Mahrattas with that awe to which the 
exertions made, and the regulations I 
endeavoured to put in force, partly con¬ 
tributed. On quitting the country, after 
taking proper precautions for the ani¬ 
mal’s security, Sultan Selim was con¬ 
veyed, with the rest of my suite, to 
England; while Leonora, accustomed 
from infancy to behold her preserver — 
but here she comes — I doubt not, to 
chide our inattention to the breakfast 
bell — come forward, child, we were 
not very deeply engaged ; I was telling 
your cousin the history of the lion.” — 
By this time Leonora had entered the 
hermitage *, she smiled 4 in answer to the 
Colonel’s observation; and, advancing 
towards the lion, threw a chain of roses 
she appeared just to have wreathed (but 
which, however, concealed on^ of much 
stouter materials) over his neck and 
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shaggy mane, and led him a lew steps 
from the hermitage. 

She perceived his keeper at a distance, 
into .whose hands she meant to deliver 
him. Her glowing freshness ol* com¬ 
plexion, subdued into softer loveliness 
by the flowing drapery of a long veil 
thrown carelessly over her dress — the 
contrast of her light delicate form, and 
the grim aspect of the animal she con¬ 
ducted, altogether struck Alured as so 
f orcible a representation of Spenser’s Una 
guarded by her lion, and veiling her 
brightness from the vulgar eye, that his 
respect was hardly sufficient to prevent 
him from giving utterance to his feel¬ 
ings; but when she raised the intrusive 
•dmde in returning his morning saluta¬ 
tion, all the enchantments of the Bard of 
Mulla that he had so often perused with 
rapture in Ireland, near Mulla’s stream, 
recurred to Alured’s poetical imagina¬ 
tion ; and, almost involuntarily, he re- 
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pealed the beautiful description from the 
Faerie Queenc. 

“ From her faire head her fillet she undight, 

“ And laid her stole aside: her angel's iace 
“ As the great eye of heaven shyned bright 
“ And made a sunshine in that shadie place. 

“ Did never mortal eye behold such lieavenly 
grace.” 

The ColonH smiled at the young en¬ 
thusiast ; while Alured could have 
kissed the bel. rosato freno by which the 
modern Una guided her shaggy favour¬ 
ite. The dew-drops of morning spark¬ 
led on each glowing cup; and Leonora, 
adorned with every charm which fancy, 
and reality could bestow, looked, at that 
enchanting hour, as if 

9i Love’s roseate deity 

u Fresh from his mother's kiss breathed o’er her 
44 mould, 

il That soft ambrosial hue*” — 

Alas! it was but the illusion of a mo- 

* Jcphson, Count of Narbonne. 
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ment. Already the domestic had led 
the trusty lion away. Sultan Selim was 
conducted to his cage, and A1 tired sum¬ 
moned to the breakfast parlour. After 
breakfast, the Colonel invited his nephew 
to attend him to his library. There, he 
entered into a confidential conversation 
with Alured, relative to his future views 
lor him, which were all military; mingling 
in his discourse occasional literary re¬ 
marks, and recommending to the young 
soldier such books as he particularly 
wished him to study. In listening to 
Colonel Montresor, Alured forgot that 
he had ever been deprived of the benefit 
of Lord Trelawney’s countenance and 
protection. He now retained no other 
wish but to continue to be distinguished 
by a man so kind, so amiable, and so 
well-informed as his uncle. The army 
is not reckoned, in general, the best 
school for literature ; but where military 
men have that turn, their knowledge of 
the world and experience of various 
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countries and various habits of life, uni- 
ted to the knowledge of books, makes 
their conversation peculiarly interesting 
and instructive. The Colonel soon 
changed the subject to still dearer 
themes. “ I commend you to Leo¬ 
nora/* said he, “ to fashion whatever is 
still a little unpolished, though that is 
trifling, very trifling indeed. The mind, 
superior to the accidents of fortune, will 
ever, where it is elevated and refined, 
render its possessor 4 gracieux dans un 
desert.* — Apropos to deserts, Leonora, 
when a few weeks ago with Lord Tre- 
lawney on that wild Irish coast, regretted 
most poignantly the cruel restraint which 
prevented her making herself known to 
my sister, whose address I had given her. 
It was the earnest request of Lord Tre- 
lawney, whose god-daughter she is, to 
have her with him. 

“ But, though indulged in some things 
during her short stay, she was cruelly 
Jhwarted in others, Beset by spies, in 
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tvcry importunate form of domestics, 
humble companions, and led captains, 
her greatest pleasure was, she assured 
me, when she could escape a few mo¬ 
ments from the watchful crowd; and, 
looking towards the opposite side of the 
coast, where the town rose, which con¬ 
tained relations she equally valued, 
please herself with the idea that, if they 
knew she was near them, they would, at 
least, do her the justice to trust her ab¬ 
senting herself was involuntary. 

" As Leonora described the situation to 
me, v pursued the Colonel, 44 there rises be¬ 
yond Mr. O’Mara’s villa a line of rocks, 
hollowed by the hand of nature into a 
variety of irregular chambers, in which, 
she tells me, she would sometimes sit 
and read, or work ; or, advancing to¬ 
wards the sea-side, for the benefit of the 
breeze, “ tune her even-song to Hespe¬ 
rus.” 

“ Or fasten up her falling locks in 
combs of pearl,” thought Alured, who 
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had listened, in breathless attention, to 
this explication of the vision, that had 
given him a degree of perplexity, at 
mice mingled with bitterness and de¬ 
light. 

“ She was suddenly called away,” his 
ancle resumed, “ on account of a severe 
and alarming indisposition with which 
Mrs. Montresor was seized, a few days 
before you arrived; happily it went off 
without any serious consequences.” — 
And here the Colonel, who still idolized 
Clara Harvey in Mrs. Montresor, began 
a tale of symptoms, which prevented 
his perceiving the perturbation of his 
nephew, and the very lively interest he 
took in all the preceding communica¬ 
tions. 

Meantime the young ladies, that com¬ 
posed the Colonel’s family, were giving 
their opinion, in another apartment, of 
the interesting stranger. Lucinda Her¬ 
bert, the young person whom Aimed 
bad observed the preceding evening with 
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Leonora, was a ward of Colonel Mon 
tresor’s. It might be truly said she wa* 
as romantic as her name at first appeared, 
and the maimer of Alured’s entree had 
quite turned her head. “ I am charm¬ 
ed,” she said, “ with our hero’s adven¬ 
ture with the lion. It was quite dans 
Vordre; reminds me of Sir Ainadis de 
Gaul. He had a similar adventure, I 
think, with two lions, before he could 
enter the enchanted palace.” 

“ A truce with heroes,” said Leonora : 
“ rather let us think of your own ro¬ 
mance ; or, suppose, to vary the subject, 
how goes on the novel ?” 

“Oh, aye! the novel I am writing. 
Why, I have made a plan, just a little 
esqnisse , to be filled up at my leisure. 
You shall see it if you please. It is en¬ 
titled “ Every-day Occurrences,” and is 
to begin thus :— 

“ “ The bell tolled — the dark eye of 
the Lady Terrebellina rolled in light — 
her accomplice in iniquity, the perpe- 
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trator of her diabolical designs, the bravo 
monk Moroni, could see that glance, 
though it was pitch-dark, and it thrilled 
to his soul. “ Is every thing prepared ?” 
said she. — He waved his head. — They 
departed together in solemn silence. — 

“ This lady, who was turned of fifty, 
was still, without the foreign aid of art, 
possessed of the most dazzling beauty — 
by candlelight a perfect Hebe; and by 
daylight little less. — She was, by de¬ 
scent, an English woman — by birth, a 
Greek — by education, an Italian — by 
religion, something of a Mameluke. —- 
Great talents, and an excess of sensibi¬ 
lity, had unfortunately led her to the 
commission of about half a dozen mur¬ 
ders.— She never owned to more —less 
would have called in question the energy 
of her mind. She was just preparing, in 
the gardens of the Villa Altieri, a little 
fete champetre for the Contessa di Rosa 
Verde, her sister, at which she meant to 
poison the whole family at the Casietlo 9 
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the micelle , or servant maids, included. 
She had already dispatched a letlera to 
the posta to prepare. — ” 

“ Is that all good Italian ?” interrupted 
Leonora; “ and what have your candle¬ 
light Ilebes, and bravo monks, to do 
with every-day occurrences ?” 

“ Good or bad, I must put Italian 
words when the scene is laid in Italy,” 
replied Lucinda, rather sullenly. “ And 
as to all you have heard, it is nothing to 
the purpose. Only a good dashing be¬ 
ginning, that’s all; one must always 
have a good beginning.” She continued 
t o read :— 

“ Her son, the moody Count Lo¬ 
renzo, sat in a window apart. The 
monk Moroni returned ; he beckoned to 
him. They conversed a few moments in 
an under tone, when suddenly the monk, 
partly raising his cowl, and drawing from 
his vest a dagger — ” 

“ You perceive,” observed Lucinda, 
interrupting herself, u how interesting 
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the words -monk and cowl always are. 
A parson, in his surplice, is nothing very 
terrifying; but a monk and his ccwb-” 

“ And who is this monk Moroni ?” 

“ Oh, I cannot tell you that! That’s 
the mystery.” 

“ The mystery ! But, as you have 
consulted me, you may trust the clue to 
me.” 

“ Excuse me, dear Leonora.” 

“ Nay, that is not fair, Lucinda.”— 

“ 1 say I cannot tell it.” 

“ Come, I will be let into the secret.” 

“ It is impossible you should, Leo* 
nora; because, in the first place, I do 
not know it myself. I only know, that 
in every novel there must be a'mystery ; 
and 1 have no doubt, so I create one in 
the beginning, as the story advances, of 
hitting upon some solution to it. Heigho I 
alter all it is pleasanter to act a novel 
than to write one; but that is not always 
so easy for persons endued with a certain 
delicacy.. — During my poor father’s life- 
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lime I had many offers, but never, oh, 
never! one that touched my heart; and 
till I'foond the man I could love—I 
mean the man I could love to that de¬ 
lightful excess with which I feel myself 
capable of loving — I made a solemn 
vow never to sacrifice the joyless liberty, 
the negative happiness, attached to the 
present melancholy and waveless calm of 
my existence/* 

Leonora knew, that when her friend 
had begun to talk of “ the only man she 
could love,” a person who, at the present 
moment, had neither a local habitation 
nor a name, there was no hope of escap¬ 
ing the rhapsody that always followed. 
She therefore did not attempt to inter¬ 
rupt her, and Lucinda continued :— 

“ The greatest persecution I ever en¬ 
dured was on account of Sir Geoffry 
Prenderghast. What a name for “ Love’s 
Calendar!” However, Sir Geoffry Pren¬ 
derghast pretended to be in love with 
me, and a weary time I had of -it with 
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my father; for what possible objection 
could 1 allege, that 44 un homme de bois” 
44 un homme qui ne sentoit rien,” like him, 
could understand ? My lover was rich, 
handsome, of a good character, and 
birth superior to my own,” 

“ Indeed I do not see any reasonable 
objection that could be made,” inter-, 
posed Leonora. 

“ None, my dear: and that was the 
very reason I refused him. An offer so 
brilliant, so unexceptionable, was some* 
thing to give up — something to sacri* 
fice to the man I could love*” 

44 And who was that man ?” asked 
Leonora, with a look of arch enquiry. 

44 He is yet to be found,resumed 
Lucinda, with a sigh ; 44 but then I may 
meet him — I may discover my kindred 
soul; whereas, had I accepted Sir 
Geoffry, it was all over with me: my 
future life must have been a blank — a 
cheerless void.” 

To sensible an argument Leonora 
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had nothing to reply \ she therefore al¬ 
lowed Lucinda to believe her charmed 
with .her eloquence, if not convinced by 
the originality and depth of reasoning 
she displayed. 
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—- — The most pleasing object to the sight, 

Thine own fair action, never didst thou see ; 
Though lull’d with softest sounds thou liest along, 

. Soft music, warbling voices, melting lays, 

Ne'er did'st thou hear, more sweet than sweetest 
song, 

Charming the soul — thou ne’er didst hear thy 
praise ! 

Spence. Choice of Hercules . 

Lucinda Herbert had lost her mother 
in infancy. Her father, who, by a lucky 
contract, had made a considerable for¬ 
tune during the war, died just as he was 
preparing to enjoy it. Having imbibed 
a great esteem for Colonel Montresor, 
and being under particular obligations to 
the family *$of that gentleman, he re¬ 
quested him to accept the guardianship 
of Lucinda; and the circumstance of 
Leonora’s having no young female friend 
or companion, made the Colonel accede 
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ilie more readily to the proposal. But 
Mi ss Herbert was any thing but a com¬ 
panion for Leonora. Though her father 
had’left her mistress of a considerable 
fortune, that fortune had been made by 
degrees, and Lucinda, in her early years, 
had not enjoyed the advantages of opu¬ 
lence. Confined to the second-rate ac¬ 
complishments of a country school, and 
the second-rate society of a country 
town, Lucinda fancied, because she was 
the wit of the one, and the beauty of 
the other, her claims would be every 
where acknowledged with equal readi¬ 
ness ; and she had yet to learn the bitter 
lesson of humility, which nothing but an 
intercourse with the world of fashion 
could teach her. When she began to 
read, being without a guide to direct her 
studies, her choice fell upon some of .the 
most misleading and dangerous produc¬ 
tions of modern literature. This style 
of reading, which would have been in¬ 
jurious to a mind of strength and talent, 
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was absolute poison to one intended for 
the unobtrusive lot adapted to harmless 
mediocrity. Miss Lucinda soon learnt 
to complain of being “ companionless” 
in the bosom of her family \ of being 
among a set of people “ unable to un¬ 
derstand her not considering that the 
bosom which is cold to every domestic 
affection, must seek in its own hardness 
the cause of its unhappiness; and that 
those who look abroad for the objects on 
which to bestow their exclusive love and 
admiration, may be assured that they 
mistake the excitement of novelty for 
the glow of sudden friendship ; and that 
the imagination plumes itself at the ex¬ 
pense of the heart. 

That her head was as weak as her dis¬ 
position was untender, Leonora had al¬ 
ready several times experienced ; and 
she only triflted this vivacious young 
lady, of whom it might with much truth 
be said, “ Elle n'aimoit que de let tile , et 
nepensoit que du cceur” would not fix on 
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A lured as the next person on whose 
heart to try her sentimental experiments, 
whether he was or was not predestined 
to be'the man “ she could love.” 

Leonora could not endure the idea 
that Alured should be thrown away upon 
such a woman, for she already rated his 
merit by no common standard. It was 
not that her young friend was without 
faults, and very considerable faults too. 
Latent in his breast, he unconsciously 
cherished much of that family spirit he 
deprecated, and under which he had 
suffered in Lord Trelawney. The two 
years Which, in consequence of his vsu 
rious disappointments, had been spent 
in comparative inaction, were unfavour¬ 
able to his disposition, though not to his 
genius. The desultory sort of studies in 
which he had indulged during that pe¬ 
riod, gave a brilliancy to 4lis conversa¬ 
tion, a fertility to his fancy, perhaps not 
to have been so well acquired in follow¬ 
ing one pursuit; hut, on the other hand, 

e 4 
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it had substituted a fondness for roman¬ 
tic adventure, or occasional frolic, in 
the place of a measured and steady de¬ 
sire of excellence. Alured’s was ‘not a 
disposition to sit down passively under 
injustice, in desponding humility ; yet 
still that pride which, in other circum¬ 
stances, might have arisen almost to in¬ 
solence, assumed, with him, the more be¬ 
coming aspect of inborn dignity and 
self-respect. 

Alured had now spent some time at 
the Abbey, and the Colonel had spoken 
no more of the promised commission. 
He began to imagine that he was to be 
for ever deceived. As the hour of active 
exertion was postponed, the galling sense 
of dependance began to obtrude itself; 
and the consciousness of his destitute 
state, a consciousness which the well- 
meaning imprudence of Mrs. Montresor 
sometimes suggested, though the delicacy 
of the Colonel and Leonora would have 
for ever screened it from his eyes, pro- 
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duced a jealous quickness at imagined 
slights, a hastiness of temper, ever ready 
to take oftence, which rendered his other¬ 
wise pleasing intercourse almost painful. 
Leonora’s native generosity and sweet¬ 
ness rendered her scrupulously alive to 
whatever might distress or hurt his 
quickly irritable feelings. This was, for 
her, a dangerous state. Instead of liv¬ 
ing together with the ease and familiarity 
of persons so nearly related, a sense of 
the difference rank and fortune placed 
between them, was, under the guise of 
caution, perpetually intruding on her 
susceptible and delicate mind. 

A constant inquietude, an anxious so¬ 
licitude to avoid giving pain, ever kept 
her doubts alive, and, at length, rendered 
her uneasy whenever Alured was out of 
her sight. A heedless or ill-advised ex¬ 
pression, — an idea started the last time 
they met, that might unintentionally 
have hurt his pride, — a look, — an ex¬ 
pression too careless and indifferent, or, 

e 5 
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perhaps, of too much interest; — every 
thing was become matter of* reflection or 
self-accusation,—every thing, in short, 
furnished her with a pretext for wishing 
to see him again. 

It was now the period when Henry 
Wentworth, the clergyman, was expected 
on a visit to the Abbey* From the 
time of the Colonel's marriage with 
Mrs. Wentworth, her son had attached 
himself to Leonora with the love of a 
brother, and the discernment of a 
guardian and friend. He had assisted 
the Colonel in the formation of her mind; 
while the benevolence, purity, and dig¬ 
nity of his own rendered him, to Miss 
Montresor, an object of the liveliest at¬ 
tachment and admiration. Leonora was 
surprised to find she could confide her 
sentiments more readily to Henry Went¬ 
worth than to Miss Herbert: but the 
similarity of mind and taste to her own 
in the one, the repellent levity and in¬ 
discretion of the other, fully explained 
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the phenomenon. Leonora had no sister, 
and she found in Henry the delicacy and 
kindness of a sister, united to the firm¬ 
ness •and knowledge of the world, that 
gives such a peculiar advantage to a 
brother's love. She now had to write 
Henry a warm invitation to Leolin Ab¬ 
bey ; and, in answer to a demand he 
had made relative to the character of 
their new inmate, drew a rapid sketch of 
Alured's history in the body of her let¬ 
ter. Speaking of the manner in which 
they now lived together, she thus ex¬ 
pressed herself*: — 

“ It is impossible to imagine a being 
more interesting than our young relative. 
The leading feature of his character is a 
repressed but vehement ambition, which 
appears rather strengthened than crushed 
by the unmerited disappointments he 
has endured. The recital of a generous 
deed, of a gallant action, seems to inspire 
him at once with a feeling of emulation 
and regret. Never shall I forget the ex- 
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pression of his countenance, when read¬ 
ing to me the personification of a noble 
ambition in Spenser’s Faerie Queene. 
Praise-desire, the quaint name by which 
the poet designates this allegorical per¬ 
sonage, is represented (rather arbitra¬ 
rily, 1 think) as a lady with a poplar 
branch in her hand. But her words ap¬ 
peared the echoes of Alured’s habitual 
thoughts : — 

Tlio prince by chance did on a Jadye light 

That was right fair' and fresh as morning rose. 

But somewhat sad, and solemn eke in sight — 
******* 

Pensive I yield I am, and sad in mind. 

Through great desire of glory and of fame. 

“ As Alured pointed out this passage in 
Ills favourite poet, his whole soul seemed 
inflamed with the sentiments it inspired. 
I smiled at his recommendation of the 
work, and observed, “ Surely, it is not 
necessary to be acquainted with Spenser: 
he is a poet that nobody reads.’’ 

“ That is true,” resumed Vere, with 
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a melancholy smile, “ for 1 read him 
constantly, and I am nobody .** 

“ These are trifling traits \ but they will 
server to‘give you an idea of the mixture 
of genius and taste, of playfulness and 
susceptibility, that forms his character. 
I forgot to tell you he has given me a 
name out of the same poem ; it is that of 
the modern Una. I was, at first, little 
pleased with my additional title, till l 
was assured that, in the person of Una, 
the poet meant to represent all that was 
good and perfect, and that, moreover, 
the lady was attended by a lion, wiiich, 
of course, makes the resemblance to 
your Leonora complete. Lucinda can¬ 
not understand his feelings ; her annoy¬ 
ing rattle, or more annoying sentiment, 
fatigue and disgust him. But with my 
father and me the interest he excites is 
both painful and pleasing. It is impos¬ 
sible not to at once esteem and pity 
him. Amiable, ill-fated being! hard has 
been as yet thy lot upon this worldly 
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scene ! May thy future prospects bright¬ 
en, and whatever be my fate, I shall draw 
happiness from thy felicity. As it is, 
how often do I mentally apply to # hifti the 
energetic expression of Goethe, in de¬ 
scribing the man of disappointment:— 
“ II we fait peine. Le sentiment de son 
c'tal lid rongc le cccur.” 
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Oli! why arc farmers made so coarse, 

Or clergy made so fine! 

Cowe r. h . Yen rhj Distress . 

In answer to Leonora, Henry Went- 
worth made the following observations. 

Hazlebrook Rectory. 

“ I know nothing of your young 
cousin but what youyourself have told me; 
yet, excuse me, if I might confess there 
appears a something in his character that 
does not altogether please ine. It is not 
of your prudence I am apprehensive, my 
Leonora; 1 only fear that the very inno¬ 
cence and uprightness of your own heart 
may prevent you from observing the 
workings of one possessed, perhaps, of 
fewer virtues. I was a little dissatisfied 
with some expressions in your letter. 
You say you pity him. Do not let this 
Alured perceive you pity him too much . 
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u Pity!” r rhere is ambiguity in the 
word, in the sentiment. Happy, hither¬ 
to, in the discharge of your relative and 
social duties, do not allow this new in¬ 
truder, Pity, though for an apparently 
deserving being, to occupy too large a 
portion of your feelings. It is an insi¬ 
dious foe, a subtle poison ; and one from 
which you have more to apprehend than 
from the illusions of vanity or passion. 
Do not mistake me — God forbid I 
should attempt to check your sensibility 
when flowing in a safe and allowable 
channel. But if, instead of finding your 
benevolent faculties strengthened by 
your present frame of mind, you give to 
the repinings of a haughty, though justly 
irritated spirit, more compassion than to 
the real sufferings of the sick and infirm 
among thepoorer classes that surround you, 
be assured that such compassion springs 
not from its wonted source. Again I 
repeat it—Pity the old, pity the indigent, 
pity the deformed — but beware how 
you indulge in pity for Alured Vere !” 
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It was fortunate for. Henry’s little 
homily that it was composed before he 
saw Leonora. Once in her presence, it 

m 

was impossible to think of reproof, to be 
alive to any thing but the innocent 
gaiety of her manners, the cordial sweet¬ 
ness of her disposition. Arrived at 
Leolin Abbey, Henry yielded, like the 
rest, to" the influence of her attrac- 
tive softness, and forgot that she had 
ever given him any cause for anxiety or 
animadversion. How faint is descrip¬ 
tion, when endeavouring to convey an 
idea of a ^liaiaclei like Leonora’s. 
Enabled by fortune to follow the bent of 
her benevolent inclinations, doing good 
was, with her, not so much a duty as a 
taste, a passion. It was the habit of her 
heavenly-tempered mind, and took the 
lead of all other habits. Formed in 
earliest infancy, the kindliness of her dis¬ 
position had discovered itself, even in 
childhood, in numberless endearing in¬ 
stances y and now, confirmed by years, 
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lent its colour to her pursuits, its tincture 
to her very pleasures. 

This was peculiarly observable on the 
Hay set apart for celebrating her birth, 
which was marked by the most liberal 
and judicious hospitality to every de¬ 
scription of her father’s tenantry. 

“ Oh, how different is this scene from 
that at which, last November, I was 
forced to preside !” said Henry, as he 
observed Leonora, all grace and spirit, 
giving life and animation to the rustic 
festival* 

“ You are not sufficiently lecunciled 
to the ceremonies of a tythe-feast yet, I 
suppose ?” Leonora smilingly replied. 

And what is that?” asked Lucinda, 
who, from her habits of romantic abstrac¬ 
tion, was often shamefully ignorant re¬ 
specting the most common occurrences. 

Imagine,” replied Henry, “ a poor 
forlorn bachelor, with no kind compas¬ 
sionate female to relieve him from the 
miftutiae of housekeeping, bustling, hur- 
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tying, praying and exhorting by turns* 
that nothing may be omitted to do ho¬ 
nour to his expected guests,—the honest 
farmers who come to pay their annual 
dues. Thrice was 1 obliged most pe¬ 
remptorily to contradict my housekeeper, 
who could not be persuaded that a good 
round of beef would be an unwelcome 
addition to any table.” 

“ And was’it so? It does not seem 

it 

unwelcome here,” observed Miss Her¬ 
bert. 

M That may be j but boiled meat is 
proscribed at the tythe-feast of the 
Rector of Hazlebrpok. The poor fel¬ 
lows almost live upon boiled pork and 
hard dumplings the year round, and 
would think it hard, if on an occasion 
like this they were not indulged with 
their more Favourite dish, roast beef.” 

“ And where do you receive them ?” 
asked Lucinda. 

« In my best parlour, to be sure: I 
wish you were to see the bustle it creates 
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beiorehand. The taking down curtains* 
pictures, glasses, removing the carpet, &c. 

begins the dreadful note of preparation. 

0 

Then, after I have sufficiently done 
the honours of my English beef and nut- 
brown ale-” 

“ Oh, I conceive your sufferings — I 
see it all now,” interrupted Miss Her¬ 
bert, with an affected shudder, “ and if 

ever a “ Mr. Lionel” should-” She 

paused, judiciously determining to wait 
till Henry made his proposal before she 
“ waved him from her,” but resolving 
never to consent to grace his parsonage 
if that should be the case. 

Henry Wentworth was, to use a lady’s 
phrase rather interesting than handsome; 
the perpetual variations of his counte¬ 
nance from the expression of mild bene¬ 
volence to playful vivacity, from acute 
intelligence to solemn earnestness, emi¬ 
nently entitling him to the former praise. 

The gaiety of Wentworth was not the 
exuberance of turbulent spirits, but the 
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result of native innocence and rectitude 
of mind, combined with a fertile and 
lively imagination, ever prompt to elicit 
pleasure both for himself and others. It 
was not the sportive trifling of an idler, 
who wastes in amusement those hours 
which he is conscious ought to be better 
employed, but rather the cheerfulness of 
the diligent servant, conscious that his 
account is made up, and, therefore, en¬ 
joying with double relish an interval of 
rest. 

Though formed to appreciate and to 
grace the most refined society, Henry's 
conduct to his parishioners, who hap¬ 
pened to be mostly of the humblest class, 
was such as to unite all voices in his 
favour. He was the visitor and sup¬ 
port of the afflicted, the friend of the 
poor, the comforter of the sick. When 
very young, he had a decided turn for 
poetry ; but apprehending it might take 
too much of his time from more im¬ 
portant pursuits, Henry, on the day he 
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was ordained, collected together all his 
odes, epistles, and imitations, and con¬ 
signed them to the flames; conceiving, 
perhaps, according to the idea expressed 
in Miss More’s admirable essays on the 
life and character of St. Paul, that the 
sacrifice of a fine and brilliant imagina¬ 
tion maybe one of the most acceptable (as 
it is certainly the most difficult) that can 
be offered up to the Father of all light 
and utterance and knowledge. 

The double duties of his, at once, 
active and studious life, had since left 
him little leisure to regret it $ but the 
graces of his manner were not impaired, 
neither was the variety of his conversa¬ 
tion much lessened by this necessary se¬ 
clusion. 

Being as yet unprovided with a curate, 
his time was indeed very fully employed $ 
but he could sometimes get a friend to 
do duty for him, when desirous of a little 
relaxation, and the sweets of domestic 
intercourse. 
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It was something singular that two 
young men, so equally pleasing as Went¬ 
worth and Alured Vere, should feel a 
mutual repugnance to each other’s so- 
ciety; yet such was actually the case. 
The ladies found Alured the most irre¬ 
sistibly attractive. To him they might 
complain of imaginary sicknesses without 
fear of ridicule, and of imaginary dis¬ 
tresses, with the certainty of sympathy. 
For the sufferings of women, however 
trifling, or however merited, the tender, 
the volatile, the sensitive Alured, showed 
ever the most considerate and lively com¬ 
passion. Men might complain of his 
being harsh or unbending; but for the 
weaker part of the creation, “ ce seoce 
qu'on adore et que Von opprime he was 
equal to an ancient Teuton in tenderness 
and respect. Divinities when in health, 
they only changed to suffering angels 
when in sickness or misfortune. Qften 
allowing his fine talents to be obscured, 
when in company only with those of his 
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own sex, by the irrepressible expression 
of impatience or ennui , he seemed to 
require female society to give his fancy 
its full play, his genius its complete ex¬ 
pansion ; afid there it found employment 
and gratification, even in the little errors, 
the weaknesses, and defects of those 
whom he still considered with affectionate 
and fond partiality. Of this Henry had 
soon a lively instance, for on Mrs. Mon- 
tresor’s being attacked with a severe re¬ 
turn of her old enemy, the rheumatism, 
all the flattering attentions, the petits sains 
ofVere,.were transferred from Leonora 
to the suffering matron ; and, during the 
time of her severest indisposition, he be¬ 
came so dear to her, that she was never 
completely satisfied but when he was 
carrying her messages, or hovering over 
her couch ; while * Alured, on his part, 
when he rehearsed the air, or presented 
the cup that cheered the sick heart of the 
patient invalid, might, from his “ gal¬ 
lant deportment, his exquisite bloom,” 
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have been mistaken for the beau page 
of the golden days of chivalry, when 
French and Italian princesses were proud 
of their graceful services, and the splen¬ 
did dependance of a court was ennobled 
by the spirit of love and loyalty ; by chi¬ 
valrous admiration of the woman, as well 
as devoted respect for the Queen, The 
name of the " Modern Una,” which 
Alured, in a fit of poetical enthusiasm, 
had bestowed on Leonora, was already 
known to Henry, and this freedom did 
not appear to meet his approbation. 
Alured saw that Wentworth watched his 
conduct with scrutinising attention ; and 
his jealous spirit, misconstruing the mo¬ 
tive, quickly took the alarm. A strong 
prejudice against the “ proud priest,” as 
he most unjustly called him, was the air 
most immediate consequence. His father. 
Captain Vere's only brother, was a digni¬ 
fied clergyman. On Vere’s contracting 
an imprudent marriage, he had followed 
the too general example of the world* in 

VOL. I. F 
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leaving his brother to the consequences 
of his own misconduct. The soldier, 
open, generous, and confiding’, on dis¬ 
covering the hard hearted selfishness of 
worldly policy, where he had looked for 
the boundless benevolence of Christian 
philanthropy, began to doubt of the truth 
and efficacy of that religion, which had 
so little influence on the heart of one of 
its most zealous professors *, and, by a me¬ 
lancholy and too common mistake, con¬ 
founding the doctrine with the man, 
what was human with what was divine, 
made Christianity responsible for the na¬ 
tive hard-heartedness of the Very Re¬ 
verend Audley Vere. In consequence 
of this erroneous conclusion, he fostered, 
in the tender mind of his son, a degree 
of prejudice against the ministers of our 
holy religion, almost before Alured could 
give sufficient reasons to justify his dig¬ 
nifying such prejudices by the name of 
opinions. 
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With such dispositions, the mutual 
discontents of the young men would 
most probably have soon broke out, but 
for the appearance of a new set of visitors 
on the scene, who served, at least for 
the present, to divert -the current of their 
ideas. 
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CHAP. VIII. 

-- I love the maid 

Who has ambition, and betrays a mind 
Of active and ingenious turn : who scorns 
Only to know what fashion and the age 
Require ; and can do more than flirt her fan, 

Read novels, dance with grace, sing playhouse airs. 
Speak scandal, daub on vellum or her face, 

Retail some half-a-dozen terms in French, 

And twice as many English ; and dispatch 
By every post a tedious manuscript, 

Which to translate would crack the very brain 
Of Arabic professor. 

Hurdis. 

About the hour that loungers' usually 
make their country visits, an elegant open 
barouche was seen driving up the avenue, 
and, in a few moments, a group of ladies 
were announced, by the name of Mrs. 
and the Miss Newboroughs. An elderly 
lady, followed by three very fashionably, 
dressed young women, made their ap- 
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pearance. The old lady evinced a cor¬ 
dial delight at seeing her friend Mrs. 
Montresor ; and the young ones accosted 
Leonora with all the friendly familiarity 
of renewed intercourse. 

It was very necessary the ceremony of 
her entering the room first, should mark 
that Mrs. Newborough was the mother 
of the party : otherwise, the modest 
diffidence and unobtrusive manners of the 
elder lady, the assumption of consequence 
manifested in every look and gesture of 
her daughters, would have left it dubious 
in what light she stood to them. What¬ 
ever she said, Miss Newborough contra¬ 
dicted, with a whispered “ Nonsense, 
mamma!” or. corrected peremptorily: 
while the other two, if they did not ven¬ 
ture on quite such violent measures, at 
least looked all the time “ unutterable 
things.'* 

Mrs. Newborough was the widow of 
the late George Newborough, Esq. who, 
though his father left him at his death 

f 3 
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master of a considerable fortune acquired 
in business, continued true to the choice 
made in his earlier and humbler days. 
He married Miss Meadows, a handsome 
and sweet-tempered young woman, but 
one by no means calculated to do honour 
to his new situation. Of a disposition 
humble to a painful degree, the experi¬ 
ence of five-and-twenty years did not 
appear to have reconciled Mrs. Newbo- 
rough to the propriety of her filling a 
situation of such dignity, as that of mis¬ 
tress of Newborough-hall* in-shire; 

and she exhibited the interesting and 
singular picture of a parvenue , as un- 
feignedly timid and modest under her ac¬ 
cumulated wealth and finery, as people 
of that class are in general insolent and 
assuming. 

Left, at Mr. Newborough’s death, the 
guardian of his only son, she was now 
come down to the hall to make prepara¬ 
tions for his marriage with a "beautiful 
|teiress. The eldest Miss Newborough 
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was far from handsome. Her complex¬ 
ion was sallow, and her features bad. 
Still, an expression of intelligence dif¬ 
fused over her countenance rendered 
it rather pleasing than otherwise, while 
an air of fashion prevented her figure 
from being so severely condemned as 
it otherwise might have been for its 
abrupt angles, and want of loveliness of 
contour. It was very difficult to read in 
the physiognomy of the second daughter, 
the fair Aurelia, what might be the habi¬ 
tual bent of her thoughts. As for the 
youngest, who never, during the whole 
visit, opened her lips, all that history has 
recorded of her is that she was very 
pretty, and that she was crossed in love. 
This will satisfactorily explain to some 
who have seen young ladies in that cala¬ 
mitous condition the cause of her obsti¬ 
nate silence. But whether such an ex¬ 
planation does honour to her whose 
behaviour calls for it, whether such a 
deportment is dignified or becoming, 1 

f 4 
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leave it to the young ladies themselves 
to determine. 

“ Oh, my dear creature,** Miss New- 
borough began, addressing Leonora, 
“ why were you not in town this 
spring — never was there a richer har¬ 
vest of intellectual sweets. There 
were C-*s lectures on the Drama $ 
D-*s lectures on Chymistry $ Pro¬ 
fessor M-on Astronomy; Professor 

V— — on Memory. — I actually attend¬ 
ed six lectures in one morning. — Then 
I must have you take a few lessons of 
Griffin on the piano. — Ypur finger is 
already so fine. — He says he can do no 


more for me. — I took eight lessons more 
from him this season ; — but Sapeio as a . 
singing master is unrivalled. — You, must 
promise me to learn from Sapeio when 
next you go to town.** 

“ I cannot promise,” said Leonora, 
smiling, “ you know how partial I am 
to Madame Bianchi.** 
u Oh true — Madame Bianchi-— what 
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a charming woman — equally excellent 
as an instructress and performer. How 
I wished for you last Saturday night; 
her first ‘duet witli Collini would have 
enchanted you. — Well, I have been to 
see the Elgin marbles — you shall pro¬ 
nounce upon my drawings of the Par¬ 
thenon. — I also want your opinion of 
a Divertimento 1 have just finished. — 
The subject of the second movement is 
an air in the “Ctemenza di Tito.” — 
You remember the charming words of 
Metastasio. — There is nothing new in 
the way of French or Italian literature. 
I looked in at De Boffe’s before I left 
town and-” 

“ Nothing whatever,” interrupted 
Aurelia, who had just caught the word 
“ new,” and wished, if possible, to take 
a share in the conversation. “ Nothing 
new whatever — nor will there be any 
thing till after the birthday.” 

“ Till after the birthday,” repeated 
Henry with surprise. 

f 5 
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“ No,” resumed Aurelia, “ Mrs. Le 
Mercier says they will be quite at a 
stand. — I myself called at Dyde’s three 
days ago, and found the same old trim¬ 
mings we wore last month with hardly 
any variation. By the by, Leonora, the 
embroidering in coloured silks is coming 
very much into fashion. Last Sunday I 
saw a lady in a charming dress in the 
park — a leopard-skin pelisse, the sweet¬ 
est dress. — Did I write you word how 

much I felt for poor Mrs. G- at 

Brighton. The barbarous wretches 
seized on above four hundred pounds 
worth of real French lace in her shop — 
poor thing \ — She’ll never venture to 
sell us any thing again but English trum¬ 
pery. — Never was so shocked in my 
life \ never heard of any thing sa 
cruelly mortifying.” 

Lucinda looked, alternately from Au¬ 
relia to Augusta Newborough. Aurelia 
soon convinced the fair rustic that her 
ideas and resources in dress were as much 
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superior to her own as Augusta’s on the 
subject of accomplishments. Miss Her¬ 
bert had penetration to discover that, 
though Miss Newborough laid, perhaps, 
too great a stress on her acquirements, 
her pretensions were well founded, and 
she was mistress of whatever subject she 
chose to discuss. 

A new world was opened to Lucinda. 
%t A little drawing and strumming is 
nothing then I must have a general 
knowledge of modern languages, his¬ 
tory and antiquities, the elements of 
natural philosophy, and the principles 
of true criticism, before I can cope with 
this highly-educated and fashionable 
fair. I must understand music, not 
only practically but theoretically $ and 
as for her sister, she decides upon all 
her matters of dress with so confident 
an air, that I am sype she must hold my 
taste and my powers in equal con¬ 
tempt.” 

Miss Newborough now, appearing for 

* p 6 
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the first time to perceive the existence 
of Lucinda, asked her, condescendingly, 
and as a kind of appropriate question to 
a “ young lady,” — “ If she played.” 
Lucinda returned the established answer. 
11 A little, madam.” 

“ A little,” repeated Miss Newbo- 
rough, endeavouring to throw something 
encouraging into her usually supercilious 
manner. 

“ For “ a little,” read u a great deal.” 
I doubt not you play very well. Four 
hours a day would make a tolerable per¬ 
former, though I own I should prefer 

31X.” 

“ My dear Miss Montresor,” said 
Aurelia, “ I am dying to know how that 
dear sweet pretty creature does, — your 
papa's, pet lion? Do you lead him 
about the grounds as you formerly did 
Is he visible this moving ? I should so 
like to see him.” 

“ I wish I could indulge all my 
ffiends as easily in their requests,” said 
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Leonora, rising. Even the silent Con¬ 
stants appeared to feel some curiosity, 
and, with Miss Newborough, prepared 
to follow Miss Montresor and Aurelia. 
As Sultan Selim was always attended by 
a careful keeper, and lived in a cage 
whose gilded lattices and painted dome 
made it more resemble a pagoda than a 
prison, and as this cage was surrounded 
by a plantation of trees and shrubs inter¬ 
mingled with the gayest flowers, nothing 
could be imagined less disagreeable or 
dangerous than a visit to him; while the 
romantic anecdote which connected his 
history with that of Leonora rendered 
such visits circumstances of pretty fre¬ 
quent recurrence. Scarcely had the 
lovelorn Constantia, with a silent cour¬ 
tesy, sailed out of the room, when poor 
Mrs. Newborough, dropping her childish 
tones and former attempts at conversa¬ 
tion, took out her handkerchief and burst 

* 

into a flood of tears. The aspect of 
grief, of sincere grief, has the privilege 
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of giving a melancholy dignity to the 
object affected by it, however uninter¬ 
esting in other points of view. But this 
interest is stronger when such a person, 
though, perhaps, deficient in outward 
graces, possesses the more valuable qua¬ 
lities of rectitude, generosity, purity, and 
benevolence of heart. Such the good- 
natured Mrs. Montresor knew Mrs. New- 
borough to be; and, as such, she was 
able sincerely to condole with the 
wretched mother, who, after a pause oc¬ 
casioned by long-drawn sobs, exclaimed, 
amid frequent self-made interruptions, — 
“ Oh, Mrs. Montresor, you can’t 
conceive the misery that girl makes me 
suffer! I should not mind it, if it was 
only myself, -— I that have no right to 
expect to be better off than other-^no- 
thers, nor so well, nor don’t pretend to 
it, I’m sure.—But then, to see my Con¬ 
stance,—such a fine creature as she was—“ 
a wasting of her health, her spirits, and 
her strength, and grieving all her friends. 
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and giving up her fine accomplishments 
that I paid such lots and lots of money 
for. — If I speak to her at home, she 
answers me with tears : if I take her 
abroad with me, you see what a way she 
js in. She won’t speak a word.—All day 
with her own good will, she’d never stir 
off her couch, but she makes amends for 
that at night, for, instead of sleeping 
quietly in her bed, she’s either walking 
in her room, or up and down stairs, till 
my heart aches to hear her. Oh, my 
dear madam ! have you heard nothing 
lately of Mr. Montresor?” 

<e Not very lately,” Mrs. Montresor 
replied. 

“ Stay,” she continued, rummaging a 
very splendid letter-case, “ now I think 
of it, we did hear from Ernest some time 
last month, only my head’s so confuted* 
The Cqlonel had written to him about 
minding his studies at Athens, and he 
mentioned in return that he spent his 
time very pleasantly with a knot of young 
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Englishmen and their tutors, drinking 
sherbet and smoking, with something 
about his Turkish friends, and an Effen- 
di's daughter—*' 

“ Oh that he had gone to Athens 
sooner !” interrupted Mrs. Newborough, 
with bitterness. “ 'Twas a sad day that 
ever my Constantia set eyes upon Ernest 
Montresor.” 

“ Why, indeed,” resumed the sympa¬ 
thising matron, “ it was an affair I never 
rightly comprehended. I'm persuaded 
nothing could be farther from coquetry 
than Miss Constantia's conduct; and I 
hope and trust dear Ernest's was right 
too, for I should be sorry not to think 
well of a son of Colonel Montresor* s. 
How it went of£ I am sure I can't telk 
We were all very desirous of ,‘thg 
match y but Ernest said something about 
not wishing to marry so youqg; and 
then Lord Trelawney proposed his going 
^abroad.—Apropos to marriages,'* con¬ 
tinued Mrs. Montresor, changing the 
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topic, as she found she had nothing very 
consoling to suggest, “ I think you told 
me your.son Mr. Newborough was at 
Clevelands. What does he write of 
Miss Fitzalbert ? Is she equal to his ex¬ 
pectations ?” 

“ Oh, very well, I believe. Young 
men are not apt to admire or praise any 
thing, or any body much, now-a-days, ,, 
answered poor Mrs. Newborough, with 
her faint, forced, foolish laugh; “but, 
by all I hear, I believe I shall like her 
vastly for a daughter-in-law. So accom¬ 
plished, I am told \ for I never saw her 
but once. She was on a visit when I 
was at Mrs. Fitzalbert’s . ” 

“ Her mother is a very clever woman, 

I am told,” said Mrs. Montresor, “ a 
very reading woman I mean.” 

“ Clever! reading! La, bless you, 
no!” exclaimed Mrs. Newborough, 
eager to save her destined relative from 
an aspersion that bore in her mind a 
character somewhat similar to the ancient 
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imputation of dealing in the black art. 
“ Dear, who could have gone and told 
you that of Mrs. Fitzalbert ? I have spent 
Weeks and weeks with her, and conversed 
quite in a familiar, sociable way ; and, I 
do assure you, my dear madam, Mrs. 
Fitzalbert, so far from being a clever 
Woman, has no more sense than myself.” 

Though not endued with much pene¬ 
tration, Mrs. Montresor could not for¬ 
bear secretly smiling at this naivete , 
which so forcibly painted the power pos¬ 
sessed by the charming woman of whom 
they were conversing, by which she 
veiled her intellectual brightness, so, as 
to hit the medium of the dullest mental 
vision. 

The re-entrance of the young ladies 

put a stop to all farther discussion for 

■» 

the present, and the whole party, soon 
afterwards, took leave. 

From the time that the match between 
Constantia Newborough and the Colo- 
I bel’s eldest son, Mr. Montresor, had 
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been broken off, Mrs, Newborough had 
never seen this beloved daughter smile. 
On quitting England, Ernest Montresor 
had not asked to correspond with her, 
and a mysterious silence seemed to be 
observed on both sides, relative to his 
unaccountable desertion. This circum¬ 
stance did not disturb the harmony and 
good-will with which the two lamilies 
still considered each other. They con¬ 
tinued to meet as formerly, though all 
prospect of a nearer connection appeared 
at an end. 

“ Well, for once, my penetration was 
at fault," exclaimed Lucinda, on the 
departure of their morning visitors: 
“ from what I had heard of Mrs. New- 
borough’s humble origin and subsequent 
rise in life, I expected to see one of 
those arrogant, purseproud, presuming 
ladies, the tyrant of the assembly, and the 
terror of the village, of which few are so 
fortunate as not to have met a specimen. 
Instead of that, I see a poor, yea and 
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nay thing; — Blit even her insipidity is 
better than her daughter’s haughtiness : 
while, as for Miss Aurelia, Heaven de¬ 
fend me from such a little milliner spoiled! 
for a milliner she surely was intended by 
nature to be. Well, this is the world, — 
composed of automatons, machines,beings 
without souls;—for though Miss Augusta 
Newborough has a great deal of book- 
knowledge, I maintain she has no soul.” 

“ I have often remarked with sur¬ 
prise,” observed Alured Vere, (who 
seemed, in this instance, as if he had not 
perceived it was Lucinda that spoke last,) 
“ how intolerant those who indulge too 
much in contemplating the glowing pic¬ 
tures of romance, become towards the 
worthy and even amiable characters of 
real life. Those readers, while they call 
one person a common mind, another a 
soulless being, and so forth, do not re¬ 
flect that such fastidious delipacy and 
^fomantic misanthropy, if ever pardon¬ 
able, is only so in those few fine and di§- 
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tinguished spirits, who, from time to time, 
in immortal but dangerous works, have 
lamented 'the cheerless and unenviable 
solitude to which their mental superiority 
inevitably condemned them; and who 
might be said to have a right to com¬ 
plain that they were indeed “ lonely 
beams.” 

Never had Alured expressed himself 
so disrespectfully on the subject of Miss 
Lucinda’s rhapsodies before. What 
was her answer to such . unparallelled 
temerity ? To do her justice, she 4 in¬ 
dulged in no unheroine-like lamentations, 
but simply replied,—no, — she replied 
“ with a calm dignity all her own,” 
“ ’Tis well, sir”—-the only proper phrase 
from time immemorial, when things are 
going on as ill as possible; and, rising 
with ineffable grace, quitted the room. 
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CHAR IX. 

Such heads are toyshops, fill’d with trifling ware. 

Lady Irwin. 

Aurelia Newborough was so pretty and 
attractive, that she seemed, at first sight, 
calculated to captivate ai&imagination so 
easily interested as that of the gallant 
and poetical Alured. But he concealed 
under this flowery surface a fund of solid 
sense and well-directed ambition, which 
was a sure safeguard against the snares 
of frivolity and folly. Nature, in giving 
him a susceptible heart, had provided its 
best antidote in a sound and penetrating 
understanding, united to a sense of the 
ridiculous, that f in a mind less happily 
tempered, would have degenerated into 
a strong propensity to satire. 

Thus, even when his affections were 
likely to become interested by the 
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virtues, or his fancy was almost enthralled 
by the charms employed to engage him, 
some qufckly discovered fault or folly 
ever forced him to check the inclination 
that apparent merit had inspired. Un¬ 
conscious of this. Miss Aurelia New- 
borough had, for the present, constituted 
Alured her prime favorite ; and he really 
had no rival to dread but a transcend- 
antly fashionable hat, or a new Paris 
trimming. Aurelia's taste being undis¬ 
puted, she always took upon herself the 
charge of fancying the dresses of the 
family, her mother’s inclusive. Miss 
Newborough despised such an employ¬ 
ment of time, and Constantia was too 
reckless and indolent to interfere. As 
the three sisters made it a principle to 
dress always exactly alike, while they 
were any thing but alike in their per¬ 
sons^ this untoward circumstance was 
often a subject of the most serious co¬ 
gitation to Aurelia. It was in the 
course of one morning, spent at the 
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social work-table, that, suddenly raising 
her head from her hand, she thus vent¬ 
ed the perplexities that assailed her 
troubled mind : — “ Celestial blue or 
pomona green — Pomona green or celes¬ 
tial blue—I am quite distracted between 
them ; — blue it shall be. — Constantia, 
did you know that you were to appear 
next week in a spencer of celestial blue 
satin ?” 

“ Indeed I did not,” returned the 
melanchoty Constantia. 

“ You are—it is decided; satin spencers 
of celestial blue, with the rich trimming of* 
chenille andflossMrs. Bertram in vented— 
frogs and tassels to correspond—4hc new 
Spanish hat with three drooping feathers, 
and a ruff of rich work or lace to match. 
Then for veils—oh, those sweet lace veils 
that I saw in Bond-street!—and so 
very cheap too; — yet mamma would 
not spare the. money, and I am a little 
out bf"pocket. We shall never see our 
ddtfr little French milliner again, I sup^ 
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pose;—she’ll never venture across the 
water. — Such charming Opera handker¬ 
chiefs, with such beautiful patterns on 
them!—the colours so gay;—and then 
those French embroidered silk shawls:— 
I protest, that one with the border of 
convolvuluses and roses was not to be 
matched. — I wanted your spencer, Con¬ 
stants, to be amber colour, according to 
the old French^ observation of its setting 
off* people of your complexion — “ Le 
jaum est le J'ard des brunes but then, 
though so becoming to you, it would make 
me look insipid, and Augusta detestable* 
—I beg your pardon, sister—green velvet 
spencers have the same objection: —r- 
purple is matronly, — scarlet is military. 
Oh dear, I wish we were all of a co¬ 
lour ! — Really, to be always fancying 

what will become three different faces 

* 

and complexions, is quite too much ! — 
Then for the ball at * * * * ; on that 
night, you’ll have a Berenice head, Con¬ 
stants. ” 

VOL. I. G 
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. “ Shall I ?” Constantia replied. 

“ Yes; and as for the dresses—let'.- 
see what my dear, sweet, interesting 
Aglae de Charenton writes me from 
Paris; — Robe— “ Robe d (a Psyche , — 
white, with a light, beaded trimming, 
coulevr de rose , and” — Oh that would 
never do, unless we were all three 
blooming as Hebes:” — her eye glanced 
at Augusta. — “ I looked at the artificial 
flowers at Mrs. Le Merrier *s, — never 
saw such unnatural things ; her roses 
were infamous, — her jessamines w ere 
villainous, — her trimmings too were in¬ 
sufferable. — Stay, 1 had an idea myself 
of a trimming something like one the 
Honourable Miss Hillsborough sported 
at Lady Villarston’s — that is to say, if 
I could get Dawson to follow the march 

of my ideas — but then Dawson herself*, 

» 

though she has hands, has no head — or, 
rather, to do her justice, she has a degree 
of talent;- but no genius. — Only think 
of her proposing pink to go with buff; 
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wasn’t it barbarous ?—1 think I’ll con¬ 
sult nobody but myself— then, at least, 
no one. can profane my patterns by 
copying them —” 

Just as Aurelia had concluded this 
pathetic complaint on the inability of 
her prime minister to execute her grande 
pensce , Alured Vere entered the room. 
“ Ob, Mr. Vere!” she, exclaimed, 
“ you are just come in time to rescue 
me out of this dilemma — positively you 
must fancy our dresses for the ball at 

■* * in ** 

m 

“ Beware how you ask me,” replied 
Alured, laughing; “ I understand so 
very little of the science of female deco¬ 
ration, that I should, probably, acquit 
myself as ill as Kent, the celebrated 
landscape gardener, who, on being re¬ 
quested by a great lady, who thought 
his taste must be universal, to invent 
the pattern of a court dress, drew for 
her the four orders of architecture.” 

Before Alured had done speaking, 

g 2 
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Aurelia's attention was directed to a 
new object. She was now deeply en¬ 
gaged describing the merits of' a piece 
of ribbon she held in her hand, and in a 
speech, " long et plat comme Vepee de 
Charlemagne” gave an account of the 
manner in which she originally disco¬ 
vered, and afterwards matched it. But 
Alured possessed a singular talent for 
turning the most insipid conversation 
into an amusing channel. In literature, 
as in life, he had a fancy, rich, various, 
and excursive as the bee, that 

bits on the bloom extracting liquid sweet.” * 

lie insensibly led the discouisc to more 
general topics; spoke .of the import¬ 
ance of the " ruhan presente 93 in the 
golden days of chivalry, — of the pretty 
poem of Luis de Camoens, on his mis¬ 
tress having presented him with a rib¬ 
bon ; ?ind reminded Augusta Newbo- 


* Milton. 
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tough of the Caribbean song, mentioned 
hi BeJoe’s Herodotus, and declared, by 
that learned author, worthy of being 
compared with any effusion of Anacreon. 

“ O snake, stay—stay, O snake — 
that my sister may draw from the pat¬ 
tern of thy painted skin the fashion and 
work of a rich ribbon which 1 mean to 
present to my mistress: so may thy 
beauty and thy disposition be preferred 
to all other serpents—O snake, stay.” 

“ Herodotus!” exclaimed Aurelia, 
rousing herself from her fit of contem¬ 
plation ; “ Is that a Novel ? — Is it a 
good thing ?” 

“ Truth to say, his work is reckoned 
by many little better than a romance,” 
replied Alured, covering her ignorance 
with national and characteristic gal- 

“ While by others,” added Miss New- 
borough, sarcastically, “ Herodotus is 
styled the “ Father of History.” But 
Mr. Vere, you must versify that charm- 

g 3 
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ing little anacreontic for me; it is so 
nouvelle, — so out of the common way.” 

“ Willingly, if^ by such compliance, I 
can obtain more frequent admission to 
your work-table.” 

Alured was mindful of his promise, 
and, the next time they met, presented 
Miss Augusta Newborough with the fol¬ 
lowing paraphrase: -i— 

CARIBBEAN SONG, 

Stay, oh stay, thou painted snake, 

Lend me, ere thou seek the brake, 

Tints to deck the fillet rare 
Destined for my Zulma’s hair. 

Happy ribbon! wandering through 
Braided locks of darkest hue, 

Thou shalt tell if aught can vie 
With the lustre of her eye, 

When she bursts on all below. 

Transient as the aerial bow. 

Or yon gorgeous insect’s flight, 

Seen — adored — withdrawn from sight! 
But, not thus does Love depart, * 

Who, quicjt-fiuttering at my heart, 

Like some bird, imprisoned there. 

Beats his cage, in wild despair. 
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\rt, »he dear one may be found 
S'rompt to heal as give the wound- 
'otjve gilts, at Beauty’s shrine, 
fiavc prevailed, — and shall not .mine." 

Then, once more, bright snake, unfold 
To my prayer those rings of gold, 

IJive thy colours to the ray ; «— 

Stay —oh snake of beauty I — stay, 

\ 

An invitation to the Newboroughs 
from the inhabitants of Leolin Abbey 
was, of course, succeeded by one for 
Colonel Montresor's family to New- 
borough Hall. Availing himself of the 
ready excuse afforded by the absence of 
the master of the house, Colonel Mon- 
tresor declined being of the party, or, in 
the proper phrase, he cut. The rest of 
his family, however, were punctual to 
their appointment. The dinner was suf¬ 
ficiently dull: the company, as is usual 
on such occasions, consisted of a few 
estated gentlemen in the neighbourhood, 
Vheir wives and daughters, two or three 
married clergymen, the village physician 

g 4 
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and lawyer, and a “plentiful scarcity 97 
of young unmarried beaux. None of 
the three Miss Newboroughs gave their 
mamma the slightest assistance in doing 
the honours. Absorbed in her own me¬ 
ditations, Constantia did not appear to 
perceive the presence of strangers in the 
room. Miss Newborough endeavoured 
to draw Alured into a sentimental and 
literary conversation, apart from the rest 
of the company ; an endeavour in which 
he was too well bred to second her: 
while Aurelia, with a knot of young la¬ 
dies, her intimates, had got upon a com¬ 
mittee of dress, discussing the merits of 
the true dark cornelian, a gem of which 
she, upon that occasion, wore a most 
elegant suite ; and, happy in a subject 
perfectly adapted to her powers, she be¬ 
gan a long panegyric on dark cornelians, 
to which her friend, Miss Williamson, 
replied in praise of light red oornelians. 
Miss Newborough rejoined in favour of 
black cornelians, Miss Louisa Vernon 
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digressed to the merit of white, and, 
finally, of’ green cornelians, in a speech 
as long and as tedious as a monologue in a 
French tragedy, till, at length, she fairly 
carried the day, and this promising topic 
was given up, as being quite exhausted. 

In all these discussions, Constantia 
had not taken the smallest share. At 
length Mrs. Newborough, who was always 
lor promoting the amusement of young 
people, called over her youngest daughter 
to her, and whispered, “ As none of us 
like cards, suppose, Constance, my love, 
we tried to make up a little dance ?’* 

“ We want men , 39 replied Constantia, 
looking disdainfully and discontentedly 
around her; and, after this short and 
conclusive sentence, relapsed into silence ( 
again. 

“ At least we could have music, 1 ' re¬ 
sumed the good-natured old lady. 

“ Oh, certainly we could have music,” 
said Augusta Newborough. “ Mr. Ver¬ 
non, Aurelia, and 1, have lately been 

a 5 
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practising the Canadian Boat-song; and 
you, Constantia, could accompany us/* 

“ Let me alone, do,” — answered the 
obliging Constantia; while the rest of 
the company seceded to the music-room. 

“ How do you like the painted lantern, 
Mrs. Montresor,” said Mrs. Newbo- 
rough, as they crossed the hall in which 
it hung, to reach the apartment devoted 
to music. “ It was finished by Collins, 
in the Strand, the fellow to the one made 
for the Duchess of Mindenfield; not 
that I say it out of any pride, I’m sure : 
I*ve no right to employ such great 
trades-people, not I,” she concluded, 
with her usual faint laugh ; “ but my 
son left orders it should be so, and I db 
think/* continued Mrs. Newborough, re¬ 
lapsing into a more flattering train of 
ideas, “ now the pier-glasses, with the 
great marble slobs , are put up, that the 
house will look something like. Tm 
sure I’ve bustled about to get it in or- 
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tier, and never spared myself, if it was 
ever so.” 

Silence was now commanded. — The 
piano forte being rolled into the middle 
of the room, and Miss Newborough hav¬ 
ing undertaken to play the accompani¬ 
ment in lieu of Constantia, who refused, 
Aurelia was called upon to take the first 
part of the Canadian Boat-song; Lucinda 
Herbert took the second; and a luckless 
Mr. Aubrey Vernon, whom she could 
hardly bring herself to look upon with 
patience, because he wanted the hand¬ 
some profile and commanding figure of 
Alurcd, performed the bass. Henry 
Wentworth, who had appeared much de¬ 
lighted by the conversation and varied 
acquirements of Miss Newborough, sta¬ 
tioned himself at one end of the instru¬ 
ment ; and Alured, who, as we have 
before observed, found the pretty Au¬ 
relia equally attractive, stood at. the 
other. This attention in Mr. Went¬ 
worth was highly gratifying to Augusta 

g 6 
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Newborough, who had been much pre¬ 
possessed by the engaging manners of the 
young divine, and resolved to spare no 
pains to captivate him. But she wanted 
gentleness and diffidence of manner to 
succeed : a daughter so unamiable was 
far from appearing to him a desirable 
wife. 

As if this delightful composition had 
not been sufficiently murdered already, 
it was loudly encored: but Henry had 
now fallen back, and Alured judged, by 
the expression of his countenance, that 
musical enthusiasm had no share in the 
entertainment he derived out of the as¬ 
sembled group. He had stationed him¬ 
self in a recess opposite the piano, 
and also facing the pier-glass over the 
great marble slob, and pointed out to 
Alured’s attention the picture formed by 
the circle around the piano. Miss Au¬ 
relia Newborough, hanging down her 
head, letting fall her jaw, apd opening 
her mouth in the exact manner es~ 
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pecially insisted upon by her master, 
Signor Giromani, most scientifically sent 
forth a shrill feeble treble, to which Lu¬ 
cinda, who never, by any chance, sung in 
tune, formed the second, and Mr. Vernon, 
singing every note too fast or too slow, 
completed the chorus, 

“ Onr voices keep tune, and our oars keep time.’’ 

While poor Mrs. Newborough, her long, 
pale, faded face, and bare high forehead, 
guiltl ess of a curl, surmounted by a crim¬ 
son velvet toque , and looking as if scared 
at the head-dress she herself had put on, 
stood, beating time, in silent admiration; 
or, at each closing strain, giving her 
daughter a gentle push, and a softly 
breathed “ again !” 

“ Oh, Signor Giromani! Signor Gi¬ 
romani ! what have you not to answer 
for?” whispered Alured, in a ludicrous 
tone of mock despair: “ here was I 

falling in love, as fast as I could, with 
M iss Aurelia Newborough, but her 
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“ singing face” has ruined every thing. — 
For Heaven’s sake, Wentworth, why does 
she make that face ? — When Leonora 
sings, not a shade of affectation disturbs 
the serene repose of her heavenly fea¬ 
tures.” 

“ The masters say,” replied Henry, 
“ tliat peculiar grimace is requisite, in 
order to throw out the whole of the 
voice. The acquisition of such an ac¬ 
complishment is, however, the gain of a 
loss, if, for every song, a lady is deprived 
of a heart.” 

The Canadian JBoat-song was scarcely 
concluded, when another fair performer 
was asked to sing •> another, and another, 
yet succeeded; and much was said, both 
among the amateurs, and the company 
in general, of Naldi and Trarnezzani, 
and Braham and Nathan ; of the taste of 
Grassini, the execution of Catalini, the 
science of Radicati, and the various and 
unrivalled powers of Billington. 

The attention demanded, while Miss 
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Newborough performed an elaborate 
concerto, interrupted these observations. 
It was succeeded by several Italian songs, 
and instrumental pieces, of most difficult 
execution. 

“ I never hear a very difficult piece 
of music performed,” observed Verc, 
“ without thinking of Doctor Johnson’s 
exclamation, ** Would it were impossi¬ 
ble !” But hush ! there is a pause : Au¬ 
relia sings no more; and Miss Augusta 
has 

“ Shut the book, in mercy to mankind.” ’’ 

Though the music had lasted so long, 
it might not have even then experienced 
a cessation, but from the circumstance 
of a note being delivered to Mrs. Mon- 
tresor, that required her immediate at¬ 
tention. As her eye glanced over jt, 
she turned first pale, then red. With a 
hurried apology to the mistress of the 
house, she hkstened the adieus of the 
young party, ordered her carriage, and 
was, in a few moments, on her way home. 
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CHAP. X. 

-En automne, au declin d'un beau jour, 

Quand vous baissez vob yeux baign^s d’amour, 
.I’adore la in^lancolie. 

Dumuustier. 

I he appearance of a stranger, in a mili¬ 
tary habit, sitting with the Colonel, soon 
explained the meaning of his summons. 
This gentleman was a brother officer of 
Mrs. Montresor’s son, Captain Went¬ 
worth, then serving in Sicily. He 
brought Tetters from him to his mother. 
He also brought accounts of a recent 
expedition to Dalmatia, on which Cap¬ 
tain Wentworth had been employed, and 
had received the praises of his com¬ 
mander. Tears sprung into Mrs. Mon- 
tresor’s eyes — the quiet, the indolent 
Mrs. Montresor! " 

tf Oh, my son ! my dear •Sydney ! is 
he safe cried the tender mother. 
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“ The God ot‘ battles has protected 
him !” exclaimed the young divine# 

“ For Heaven’s sake, Sir, do tell me 
all the particulars ?” resumed Mrs. Mon- 
tresor. 

“ Yes,” added Henry and Leoftora, in 
a breath, as they drew round the stran¬ 
ger, “ tell us every thing of Captain 
Wentworth — of our dear Sydney Albe- 
marie.” 

The party assembled round the supper- 
table did not break up till very late, and 
not till they had discussed, again and 
again* every circumstance concerning the 
hero of the hour — the admired, the 
praised, the beloved Sydney Albemarle 
Wentworth. 

The stranger departed; not so the 
effect that his visit produced on the mind 
of Alured Vere. The most part of the 
following day he was invisible to every 
inhabitant of the Abbey. Leonora alone; 
who knew his usual haunts, was not sur¬ 
prised to find him musing by the side of 
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a picturesque ruin, that formed an inte¬ 
resting point of view in the grounds. 
Perceiving him lost in thought, she ap 
proached him gently, and, softly smiling, 
whispered, “ Will not the trophies oi 
Miltiades suffer you to repose ?”— 
Aluted turned on her a look, which 
seemed to say, “ You have read my 
heart*”— 

“ Oh, you will surpass him yet 1” said 
Leonora, still answering his thoughts; 
4< you are some years younger, have 
more talent, and ——” 

“ I do hate to hear my youth enu¬ 
merated in the list of my advantages,” 
interrupted Alured, fretfully; " what 
benefit have I yet derived from youth, 
but the anguish of stronger feelings, and 
the apprehension of a more lengthened 
date of misery ?” 

“ Oh, Alured ! how you distress me!” 
resumed Leonora; “ you Cannot imagine 
my father unmindful of your wishes; 
but, if you knew all the difficulties he 
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has to encounter, — in some regiments, 
where vacancies offered, he dreaded 
that spirit of dissipation, — of expense, 
— of exclusive aristocratic societies ; — 
in short-” 

Again Leonora paused, fearful of 
wounding his feelings. “ The only offer 
of a commission,” she continued, “ that 
now presents itself, is in a regiment 
under orders for the West Indies,—a cli¬ 
mate so fatal to Europeans.”— 

“ When did I fear pain or death?” 
interrupted Alured, impatiently. “ No: 
it was the l\fe of misery, of languish- 
ment, and dependance, v that I was not 
formed to bear. Pain is an enemy with 
whom I might struggle — an evil against 
which I might exert myself—an .active 
power that, in calling on me to resist, 
gives an employment to my faculties — 
and, when I am employed, I am never 
wholly miserable. — I can conceive the 
spirit which arms the American savage 
to endure tortures, so those tortures are 
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the road to admiration and applause. — I 
know no intolerable pain, but the listless 
weariness of indolence — no • torment, 
but the “ rack of a too easy chair.” 

Leonora cast up her eyes and sighed ; 
the breathings of an ardent and ambi¬ 
tious spirit seemed to have infected her j 
and, after coining prepared for argu¬ 
ment, she found nothing left but ac¬ 
quiescence. 

It was a lovely sunset; and, as they 
stood together in its golden radiance, 
their bosoms beat, but it was with differ¬ 
ent feelings. 

“ Lady,” said Alured, suddenly turn¬ 
ing to her, “ have you not enjoyed 
such a sunset on the shores of Ireland 
with the great Trelawney?—I saw him 
then— the sea was covered with gallant 
vessels, and every wave was as a wave 
of gold; and when I lay upon the cliff; 
and beheld the ocean scene below — 
those pleasure-barges — the villa that 
crowned the opposite bank — and heard 
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the laugh, and the shout, and the reveln 
— and thought that I — I only, must not 
approach *my illustrious kinsman, the pa¬ 
rent of my mother;—oh, Leonora! those 
were moments of bitterness; but soon 
they were exchanged for feelings of a 
different stamp. Yes,” continued Alured, 
while the native, irrepressible conscious¬ 
ness of high desert spoke in his earnest 
tones, glowed in the ri&ipg colour that 
mantled on his cheek, &nd gave acce¬ 
lerated rapidity to his utterance, “ even 
while I gazed on the sun sinking, splen¬ 
did as the victories of Trelawney, I 
turned from him who shunned the sooth- 
ings of natural affection. “ ’Tis thus 
your sun will set,” I said, in lone, un¬ 
social glory ; while mine, though tears 
may dim its morning, has yet, per¬ 
haps, a brilliant race to run; and I 
thought of England’s hero, who, when 
passed over in his country’s praises, 
looked forward to the day when he should 
“ have a gazette of his own;” — and J 
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thought of the fulfilment of that hope, 
and I was comforted.”-r- 

Lednora felt affected, and wished not 
that Alured should perceive it. She 
bent over a flower she held in her hand, 
but a tear fell unconsciously, and stained 
its bright leaves. It was a golden Ama¬ 
ranth, 

“ Oh, let mg keep it!” exclaimed the 
young enthu^ ast; “ the flower of glory 
wet with beauty’s tears ! — or, rather, 
keep it, Leonora,” he resumed, return¬ 
ing it; “ that immortal flower, bathed 
in the last glorious beams of a summer’s 
dewy sunset y keep it till I can claim 
it — till you cau give it “ to the wor-< 
thiest.” 

Leonora smiled through starting tears. 
« Go, go, dissembler — when far distant, 
you’ll forget us — your little heart is too 
full of ambition for the claims of rela- 
tives and friends.”— 

A 

«* Oh, how you misconceive me!” 
Aluved, with persuasive and youthful ear- 
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ncstness, resumed; “ I seek honour as 
the inspiring grace of life — Heaven 
knows how far I am from believing that 
any thing but the softer affections can 
constitute its charm- — How difficult to 
express with clearness what I feel — so 
forcibly feel! — Words always fail me 
when most I want their assistance. — 
Glory has in its very essence something 
harsh — external. — Its highest triumphs 
still take us out of ourselves* Love, on the 
contrary, is that intimate, internal feel¬ 
ing of felicity — that soothing solace, 
which steals away our cares, and makes 
us forgetful or unmindful of all other 
pleasures. — Glory may play even round 
the cold, silent tomb ; Love can only live 
in the warm beating heart.”— 

His hand was pressed to his own, as 
he uttered this last expression; and his 
eyes were bent, in speaking earnestness, 
on Leonora’s,—those blue eyes, ever 
beautiful in each varied and interesting 
expression. Now, beaming with the in- 
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nocent sweetness of early youth looking 
out upon life, and surveying, for the first 
time, a world where all was strange, or 
new, or striking ; — now lighting up 
with bright intelligencenow fearfully, 
wildly shy, sending their fugitive glances 
timidly around \ but, perhaps, never so 
powerfully, so dangerously pleading, as 
when thus, at day’s decline, amid the 
bloom and redolence of nature, they 
were cast down, swimming in tender¬ 
ness and beaming with mind, soft as 
the violet bathed in falling showers of 
night. 

The sudden appearance of Wentworth 
put an end to a conference that Leonora 
had found most interesting. He an¬ 
nounced the necessity of his soon return¬ 
ing home, the time he could spare for 
visiting being nearly expired. Had he 
examined the countenances of his au¬ 
ditors, he might have * perceived that 
neither of them seemed much afflicted 
by this information. Perhaps he did 
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examine them ; but, observing the little 
benefit produced by his admonitions, 
concluded it as prudent to keep his dis¬ 
coveries to himself. 


VOL* I* 


H 



UG 


CHAP. XI. 


Earle Percy there his ancycnt spread, 

The halfe-Moone shining all soe faire. 

Old English Ballad of the Rising in the North . 

After Henry’s departure, Alured se¬ 
cluded himself almost wholly from the 
family, to the great regret of Leonora, 
and amazement of Lucinda, who, some¬ 
times, fancied the young poet was 
writing elegies on her cruelty, sometimes 
addressing odes to her beauty; but little 
dreamt of the subject that really occu¬ 
pied his fancy, 

Leonora, with her beauty, her inno¬ 
cence, and her virtues — Leonora, the 
personification of all he had ever heard 
or thought of the poet’s peerless Una, 
lived in his dreams, and animated his 
pencil. During this period of retire- 
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ment, after visiting Sultan Selim in his 
den, and prevailing on him to give him 
two or three sittings, he had produced a 
painting of his cousin in the character 
of Una, attended by her lion, in which 
the heroine of the allegory, and the 
charmer he daily beheld, were united 
and blended into one. 

Miss Montresqr was just dressed for a 
dinner party, at which Alured, on his 
usual pretext of hard study, had refused 
to attend; when she was surprised, and 
Lucinda delighted, by a summons from 
her little capricious cousin to Vhold the 
result of his labours. 

What were her feelings on being 
shown a beautiful resemblance of her¬ 
self in the poetical dress of Una! The 
painter had represented her in a mo¬ 
ment of repose, after the wanderings of 
a weary day — her faithful lion crouched 
beside her — she was in a reclined pos¬ 
ture — her eyes closed — her bright 
golden hair thrown back — one pearl- 

h 2 
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encircled arm flung carelessly over the 
mane of the lion—while, partly on his 
shaggy neck, and partly at her feet, lay 
the chain of roses with which Alured 
had seen her once conduct him. The 
expression of innocence and tranquillity, 
of confidence and security, diffused over 
her lovely features, contrasted so happily 
wjth her apparent helplessness and dan¬ 
ger, the fierceness of her savage guide, 
and the wildness of the scenery around, 
that it was impossible to contemplate 
the picture without a feeling of pleasing 
interest. 

“ A painter too !” exclaimed Lucinda, 
flippantly ; “ why, Mr. Vere, you conceal 
your accomplishments, I believe, like 
the apes, who, they say, could speak if 
they would, but are afraid of being en¬ 
trapped into the service of man.” 

Leonora joined in her reproaches. 

“ How long you were,” she said, 
“ before you let us discover this talent! 
Oh, it was treason — treason against 
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friendship,” she continued, in a tone of 
playful reproach, as she tapped him on 
the shoulder with her fan. 

u Now you have knighted me,” said 
Alured, availing himself of the action 
with a quickness that made her colour. 

u The knight of the modern Una, 
sworn to defend her against any base 
Sansloy # who shall presume to intrude 
on her meditations, or to meddle with 
her trusty lion.” 

“ Well, why not knight him,” Lu¬ 
cinda interposed ; “ Sir Alured Vere — 
it sounds as well as Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
or Sir Peter Lely; and who knows but 
we shall have him, in time, as great a 
painter of beauties ; his designing already 
shows superior ability.” 

“ Still I feel how sadly deficient I am 
in colouring,” Alured resumed, in a soft 
murmuring voice, and with his eyes 
rivetted, not on the original, but on the 


# Faerie Queene. 
H 3 
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picture. “ There are some he 

continued, as if still debating with him- 
selfi “ that I conceive it would require 
a life of study to attain ; such was that 
soft celestial hue, diffused over a paint¬ 
ing of the goddess of beauty, that made 
a spectator observe, “ She looked as if 
she fed on roses.” ” 

** I see you have retained a minute 
but distinctive charm in my friend,” 
observed Lucinda, who, knowing can¬ 
dour to be a becoming virtue, was always 
an affected proneur of the personal ad¬ 
vantages of her young companions i 
that charm which made St. Evremond 
say of the lovely Hortense Mancini, 
Duchess of Mazarin, that even if you 
took your eyes from her face , her ear 
was so delicately and beautifully formed* 
that it rivetted the attention and admi¬ 
ration still to her appearance.” 

You are determined,” said Leonora, 
hurt by so direct a compliment, “ that 
Alured shall be more polite than Sir Peter 
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Lely, in one point at least. Is it not of 
him they relate the anecdote, that, hav¬ 
ing to paint the celebrated Lady Sunder* 
land, he exclaimed* after considering her 
attentively for some time, “ Lady Sun¬ 
derland, you have a fine face, but, your 
ladyship must pardon me — indeed you 
have not a handsome ear.” 

“ What is a handsome ear, Sir Peter ?” 
she enquired. 

Look, madam,” he replied, taking 
off his green velvet cap, and showing 
his own* “ this is a handsome ear.” 

“ Mr. Vere,” resumed Lucinda, “ since 
you have been promoted to the honour of 
knighthood, I have found out a device 
and motto for you — a knight is nothing 
you know without an impress I met 
with it in a romance I was reading this 
morning, and stuck a pin in it, as vastly 
applicable to a young military adventurer. 
A brilliant failing star shooting through 
a very dusky sky—the legend, “ Brighter 
it lightens, the darker the gloom.” ” 

h 4 
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Alured blushed indignantly. lie could 
not bear his uncertain prospects and de¬ 
pendent state to be adverted to by 
thoughtless lolly, or unfeeling mirth. 

Leonora entered into his feelings.— 
“ No, no,” she said, “ I rather think 
Alured is a man to adopt the Italian 
champion’s impresa — a rock threatened 
vainly by the waves — the motto true, 
aupropre et au figure; for it is “ Rompe 
ctiilpercote .” Or what say you, cousin, to 
the pretty device, mentioned in Ma¬ 
dame de Sevigne’s Letters, for the 
young Adhemar — a skyrocket bursting 
— the legend, “ Qu'ilpirisse pourvu au’il 
s'elever ” 

“ I think I shall keep to my own,” 
answered Alured: “ one I once saw upon 
a seal, and which is best suited to a sol¬ 
dier : — A rising sun, surmounted by the 
two words, “ I advance.” ” 

“ Of all the singular devices I ever 
saw,” continued Leonora,that which 
formed the subject of an engraving, re- 
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presenting part of the arms of a most 
noble family of England, struck me as 
exhibiting the greatest variety of strange 
images. 



“ The field represented a tower by the 
sea-side: on the sea there was a little 
boat \ and in the little boat a lion \ and 
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the lion was looking up at the moon * : 
the moon was encircled by the rays of* 
the sun ; while the whole was surmounted 
by an Earl’s coronet, and esperance 

— the motto of the Percies was to be 

* 

above it.” 

* l< The Silver Crescent is a well-known crest or 
badge of the Northumberland family. It was pro¬ 
bably brought home from some of the crusades 
against the Saracens. In an ancient pedigree in 
verse, finely illuminated on a roll of vellum, and' 
written in the reign of Henry VII. (in possession 
of the family,) we have this fabulous account given 
of its original. The author begins with accounting 
for the name of Gernon or Algernon, often borne 
by the Percies, who, he says, were 

Gernons fyrst named of Bruty’s bloude of Troy; 
Which valliantly fyghtynge in the land of Persh 
(Persia) 

At pointe terrible, ayance the miscreants on nyght, 
An hevynly mystery was shewyed hym, old bookys 
reherse; 

In hys scheld did scliyne a Moone veryfying her 
lyght, 

Whych, to all the hoste, gave a perfytte syght 
To vanquyshe his enemys, and to deth them persue; 
And, therefore, the Persfes (Percies) the crescent 
doth renew.** 

Reliques of Ancient English Poetry. 
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There, poet,” said Lucinda, “ Leo¬ 
nora gives you a medley for your fertile 
brain to work upon: a sun and a moon ; 
a lion and a boat; night and day ; land 
and sea, mingled together in one scene 
of apparently inexplicable confusion. It 
is worthy of your powers to attempt to 
disentangle it, particularly as a lion makes 
part of the subject/* 

“ It appears difficult at first/* replied 
Alured, laughing, “ to make any con¬ 
nected sense out of such apparently in¬ 
congruous images. However, I don’t 
despair of weaving them into a poetical 
dream: dreams you know admit of in¬ 
consistencies/* 

He then withdrew, taking with him 
the engraving, and composed, in a few 
hours, the following sport of fancy : — 
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THE PERI; 

OR, 

Our Country’s Love. 


A Talefounded on a Motto and Device in the Percy family. 


“ O you shall live in airy bowers. 

And hear celestial music breathe; 

And amaranthine, fairy flowers, 

Around the sweet recess shall wreathe. 

u Or, on some green and seagirt shore, 

Shall proudly rise the pillared dome ^ 

And marble gems unite their store. 

To deck my Percy’s regal home* 

“ Say, can a mortal fair one’s smile, 

More than a Peri’s beauties shine ? 

Then haste, forget the distant isle, 

And, gentle British Knight be mine. 

u His hyacinthine locks he shook ; 

Blushing, he turned him towards the fair: 
Thrilled to her heart that speaking look — 
Mildness, esteem, and truth were there* 
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u Ves, I confess that sparkling eye, 

From thy own Mithra cauglit its rays ; 
That cheek, which shames the rose’s dye, 
Blurring thy flowery feast * betrays. 

“ But know, my breast owe image warms, 
Remember’d long, though distant far : 
An azure robe enfolds her charms, 

Zoned by the modest, western star. 

u Her eye can ocean’s storms control, 

Wild sea-flowers crown her lovely brow, 
Low at her feet the billows roll,— 

Divine thy only rival now ! 

“ Then, oh ! since Albion rules my heart, 
Vainly those fragrant bowers would' rise, 
Unless my Peri’s magic art, 

Restored her to my longing eyes. 

Unless she bade the healthful gale, 

Fresh from my native mountains blow, 
Unless she bade my vassals hail, 

Their Chieftain from the vale below- 


* The Peris, or female genii of Persia, are de¬ 
scribed as living entirely upon the fragance of 
flowers. 
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“ Vainly would heavenly music sound, 

My native strains flow sweeter far; 

That call, fVom echoing rocks around, 

The partners of our sylvan war. «- 

“ Vainly would genii wait my call — 

More dear to me my feudal train; 

For this I shun her silken thrall, 

’Tis this makes all her beauties vain.” 

“ No more” — the gifted fair replied, 

“ Yet even thou can’st not remove, 

The joys that sorrow’s reign divide, 

In hearts that once have learned to love. 

“ No — 1 must first forget the hour, 

I saw thee spare the vanquish'd foe; 
When, borne unseen by fairy power, 

1 mark’d the crimson plain below. 

“ Too fatal power! without its aid, 

The generous deed I had not known ; 
Nor had the Sol dan’s victor made, 

At once two captive hearts his own. 

“ Then, ah 1 though not thy happy bride, 

Far distant from those eyes* I rove, 

Be mine, thy footsteps still to guide, 

Thy guardian friend — if not thy love I” 
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She spoke : her rustling wings she spread, 
And Percy left th* ensanguin’d plain, 

Where many a hero fought and bled. 

To seek the desert’s gloomy reign. 

For lie must cross that dreary waste 
To reach again his destined home ; 

Dark clouds the hues of morning chased. 
Yet, fearless still, he dared to roam. 

His heart with pleasing sadness fraught 
The tender scene liv’d o’er again; 

Danger nor death were in his thought, 

Yet danger mark’d that burning plain. 

Thirsting for prey, with eyes on fire, 

Full in his path a lion stood ; 

He braved, he met a Percy’s ire, 

The biting spear-wound drank his blood. 

Now bind him fast, the Christian slave, 

Who dares our master’s sport invade’* — 

An Arab wild the signal gave, 

And swift unsheathed the glittering blade. 

With joy, the sign his comrades saw, 

Bold wanderers of the desert they; 

Yet subject to the Sultan’s law; 

With shouts they seize their captive prey 
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Now, dim descried in shadowy gloom, 

A vision met his wondering eye; 

A woman, sorrowing o’er a tomb, 

With bitter tear and plaintive sigh. 

And still she sighed, and still she sung, 
ci I mourn the living — mourn the dead 

By death, my mourning days are long, 

By life, my living joys arc fled !” 

The Percy’s eyes with pity beam, 

As fain to search the mystic lay ; 

The woman gazed — and, like a dream, 
The tomb, the phantom sunk away ! 

But, ever in his heart, that look 

Was fixed— of deep and cureless woe 

Before the king his soul it shook, 

It followed in his dungeon low, 

Where the stern lord of Paynim race, 

The mighty Solyman decreed ; 

He who profaned the desert’s chase, 
Beneath offended power should bleed. 


* 

Unless the same in size, in port, 

A lion fierce, were found again, 
Worthy to grace his sovereign’s sport, 
As hcj the stranger’s hand had slain. 
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Three days the Arabs scoured the plain, 

And searched the desert’s utmost round; 
While tyrant power, in servile chain, 

Britannia’s blue-eyed champion bound. 

* 

But soon as closed his portal strong, 1 
Light was his chain, light was his woe; 

In pearly wreaths his fetters hung, 

Clasped by the emerald’s modest glow. 

6< Emblem of hope the captive sighed, 

And, tearful, kissed the mystic gem ; 

When lo, a wonder yet untried ! 

The prison glows with orient flame : 

And on its dark and gloomy walls 

Loved haunts, remembered landscapes rise ; 
*Tis Cheviott’s wilds, *tis Percy’s halls 
That meet the exile’s joyful eyes. 

Yc who applaud the artist’s skill 

Which brings the outward passing scene, 

With tower and valley, stream and hill, 

The darkened chamber’s f bounds within. 

* Among gems, the emerald is considered as the 
emblem of Hope. 

f The Camera Obgcura, 
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Faint is your joy to his compared, 

And now, from waving heath-flowers blow, 
Fresh gales of gladdening fragrance, shared 
By primrose sweet, that peeps below. 

Who has not felt remembrance strong 

Of childhood’s joys, youth’s flattering tales; 
When some soft breeze has borne along 
The odours of his native vales ? 

Such Percy proved —and now on high 
Sweet minstrel tongues of British race, 

Give the loud strain to chivalry, 

Or tune it to the sylvan chace. 

When were such witching spells employed 
To cheer a wanderer’s drooping mind ? — 
The peaceful heaven of home enjoyed, 

He sinks to slumber all resigned. 

He sinks, and fears to rise again, 

Lest all be a delicious dream ; 

But wakens to the heartfelt strain, 

While hours like fleeting moments seem. 

Sudden the charming sounds were hushed — 

f- 

Wide flew the dungeon’s gates unbarred. 
Forward two slaves of vengeance rushed, 

And thus their master’s soul declared. * 
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Throughout the desert’s dreary plain, 

Beneath Arabia’s burning sky, 

None match the lordly lion slain — 

Then, Christain Knight, prepare to die.’* 

Come on ye ministers of death ! 

Though to your power this form shall yield, 
Heaven shall receive my fleeting breath, 

And innocence my memory shield. 

But ah ! ere yet from life I part, 

Let me that heaven one moment view; 

To nature’s God address my heart, 

To nature bid a long adieu.” 

His pleading look, his action bland. 

To mercy won their ruffian souls. 

They led him to the lonely strand 

r 

Where near the tower the ocean rolls. 

Then to each light that trembling streams * 
He lifted the adoring eye; 

Why start, at times, your silent beams, 

When glancing from the peaceful sky ? 

is it at crime, at lawless force ? 

Ah no ! attuned to love alone, 

Ye drink the strains that guide your course 
A nd vibrate to the heavenly tone. 
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*' And thou, whence flows each meaner ray, 

To thee ascends my latest prayer:” — 

The murderers chide the short delay, 

Their weapons clash, their torches glare. 

As on that night of blood, which laid 
The Bourbon's guiltless offspring * low ; 

“ I die content,” the victim said. 

u A stranger’s hand has dealt the blow 

Thus, thus did England's patriot feel, 

By foes intrenched, by paynims bound; 

But pause — suspend the guilty steel, 

See ye not Heaven’s own light around ? 

The timid regent of the night 
Is all absorbed in solar rays ; 

Above, the Percy’s crownlet bright 
Partakes the unexpected blaze. 

And on the ocean’s surface dark, 

Which, now, the midnight glory shares, 

Behold a little gliding bark, » 

A lion is the freight it bears! 

* The Duke d’Enghien, murdered at the Cha¬ 
teau de Vincennes by Buonaparte’s Italian soldiers; 
no Frenchman being found who would undertake 
the office. 
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“ The same in strength, in size, in port, 

The kingly beast is “ found again, 

“ Worthy to grace his sovereign’s sport, 

“ As he the stranger’s hand had slain.’ 

“ O esperance !” the Percy cried. 

While awe-struck fled the tyrant’s train, 

The wondrous tale spread far and wide ; 

The ransomed knight is free again. 

Now see his gallant vessel sail 

To seek Britannia’s seagirt throne; 

’Twas midnight —hushed was every gale, 

And Percy watched and waked alone. 

Along the seas a murmur ran, 

A radiant vision rose above; 

“ Know’st thou not me,” the voice began, 

He turned, and knew the voice of love l 

“ Know’st thou not me,” the Peri cried, 

Who bade Hope cheer thy lingering chain; 

Brought cherished scenes, and pleasures tried, 
To soothe my wanderer’s breast again. 

<< Who bade thy native breezes blow. 

Gay minstrels 6ing, fair prospects smile; 

Who lit the heaven’s unwonted glow 
That guides thee to thy native isle. 
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f< To Jove is aught a hard emprise ? 

Oh ! I had rifled earth and sea, 

Had bid a new creation rise, 

Had dared the deep, had scaled the skies— 
To gain one grateful glance from thee ! 

“ Knew’st thou not me, when, pale and faint, 
Upon the tomb I sorrowed free ; 

That guise, that image strove to paint 
Thy heart’s affections dead to me. 

“ And oh l if she, who weeps the dead 
With sorrow thrills the feeling mind, 

Por her be softer tear-drops shed 
Who mourns a living love unkind ! 

“ Yet go, be happy, peerless youth, 

J love the gifts that bid us part, 

J love thy zeal, I love thy truth, 

Thy fearless mind, thy patriot heart. 

May prosperous breezes curl the sea, 

May Mithra’s beams auspicious shine, 

And ever let thy legend be 

That “ Hope” which is no longer mine !** 
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Ainsi, quaml loin de vous il taut porter mes pas 
D'un tendre souvenir mon arae encore 6mue, 

Se rappellant l’heure ou je vous ai vue, 

Charm© l’cnnui de celle ou je ne vous vois pas. 

Delille.— Les Heures . 

The next day, Leonora had neither lei¬ 
sure nor inclination to bestow upon poe¬ 
try. Letters for Sicily employed those 
hours she usually gave to society. AH 
the morning she was writing to Sydney 
and John Wentworth, who were both 
well known to her $ while Mrs. Mon- 
tresor stood by, hurrying, exhorting, eja¬ 
culating or lamenting, until the precious 
packet was duly sealed and sent off. 

Meantime, Alured could do nothing 
but fair-copy his poetry. He then drew 
a sketch from the engraving, and en¬ 
deavoured, by the charm of colouring, 
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to increase the effect. He returned to 
his poem—read and re-read it, — not 
from any intrinsic merit it possessed, but 
because it was associated, in bis mind, 
with the idea of giving pleasure to Leo¬ 
nora. Alured found an indescribable 
gratification in contemplating any work, 
however trifling, executed from such a 
motive. To look at and arrange what 
he had done for her, was, in a manner, 
to make her present, and a partaker in 
such arrangements. It charmed the 
hour of absence ; it forestalled the hour 
of reunion — that wished-for hour which, 
u creep Time ne’er so slow/’ was sure, 

•w 

at length, to arrive. 

When rallied by Miss Montresor on 
this useful manner of spending his morn¬ 
ings, Alured did not attempt to defend 
himself. “ True, it was monotonous, but 
it had its charm,” he said; and then 
added, with emotion and rapidity, in 
French, (for there were servants in the 
room,) “ c’etoit m’occuper de vous !” 
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Such repeated instances of pointed 
attention began to grow embarrassing to 
Leonora.^ She thought the moment was 
arrived, prognosticated with apprehen¬ 
sion by Henry Wentworth. 

Giving Alured a look— one meant to 
check presumption, not to mortify merit, 
she turned from him, and affected to be 
deeply engaged with Lucinda, in dis* 
cussing a different subject. 

This conduct was well intended on 
the part of Leonora ; but it went to the 
soul of the jealous and susceptible Alured. 

Thrown back upon himself, he cursed, 
in thought, the delusive smile that had 
led him, for a moment, to lay open his 
heart before her, and to forget the dif¬ 
ference that fortune placed between, 
them. 

Ah! little did he know the gentle, 
generous breast he accused of such in-, 
justice! Leonox*a perceived, but too 
late, the unintentional wound she had 
inflicted. She could not offer an explan- 
vol. i. i 
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ation, and Aimed was too proud to de¬ 
mand one. But, a sudden and marked 
coldness in his manner, a decisive change 
from the tender, ingenuous confidence of 
youth, to the scrupulous politeness of a 
stranger, or, at best, a common acquaint¬ 
ance, marked how deeply, how steadily 
his quick spirit resented the supposed un¬ 
kindness. ' 

Leonora was wretched, but she did not 
care to communicate her wretchedness to 
Lucinda; and that young lady, with the 
best possible dispositions for offering con¬ 
solation, had the unspeakable mortifica¬ 
tion of observing u a very pretty quar¬ 
rel” going on, in which she was neither 
able to act a part as principal or con¬ 
fidante. Leonora’s unhappy state of 
mind, as is usual on such occasions, in¬ 
fluenced her formerly pleasing pursuits 
and studies. Turning over a volume 
of Southey’s Amadis de Gaul, she re¬ 
membered Lucinda’s playful allusion tor 
it* on the day after Alured’s arrival at 
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Leolin Abbey. “ What a cold rush of 
recollections came/' as the thought 
passed over her mind, of the gay, care¬ 
less hours in which she and her friend 
indulged such sports of fancy! IIow 
changed were her feelings by the united 
force of alarm, vexation, and self- 
reproach, since the first evening of her 
meeting with Alured Verc 1 

Opening at the passage where Sir 
Amadis (whom Oriana had allowed to 
call himself her knight) bewails his want 
of rank and fortune, and vents, perhaps, 
the softest plaint that ever yvas written, 
amid the loveliest scenery, “Ah! Childe, 
without lands or lineage \" her voice un¬ 
consciously repeated, while her heart 
whispered, " was it not cruel, even by 
a look, to remind a spirit as chivalrous, 
a youth as destitute, of his dependent 
state and humble fortune !** 

“ Not without lineage, surely, Leo¬ 
nora !” said Lucinda, whose ear had 

1 2 
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caught the last words, and who was de¬ 
termined to show that she annexed the 
right idea to them. “ Without land , IMl 
grant you ; but his lineage is as good as 
your own.” 

Perceiving, however, that her. friend 
was rather inclined to be displeased with 
the liberty she had taken of* interpret¬ 
ing her thoughts, Miss Herbert hastily 
passed on to another part of the subject. 
u How easily,” she resumed, “ is the 
prose of a poet to be distinguished from 
the prose of prosers, by its mellifluous 
cadence and numerous flow ! — “ And 
Sir Amadis looked at the flowers and 
the grass, and he sighed and exclaimed, 
“ Ah! Childe, without lands or lineage!” 
— How liquidly it runs. How many Vs 
there are in that single line !” 

Leonora was obliged now to let things 
take their course. She regretted to seem 
totally indifferent to Alured’s vexation ; 
yet, in his case, a degree of diffidence 
and maidenly pride naturally checked 
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the returning tide of compassion, with 
which she would, have hastened to re¬ 
assure the drooping heart of Lucinda, 
had she complained of her caprice, or 
appeared to doubt her attachment. 

While these discontents were going on 
in the interior of hi^family, Colonel Mon- 
tresor, who saw nothing but what was 
praiseworthy in his nephew, was busied 
looking out for the means of effectually 
serving him. He had considerable inter¬ 
est in the military line, independent of 
Lord Trelawney ; and, ever since he had 
been made acquainted with the misfor¬ 
tunes of his sister’s son, had expressed 
to his father a respectful but determined 
resolution to befriend the orphan Alured. 
At this juncture a favourable opportunity 
of fulfilling the wishes of the young sol¬ 
dier presented itself; and the Colonel 
immediately purchased a cornetcy for 
him in a regiment of horse. 

Though such a marked difference had 
subsisted, for some time, in the intcr- 

I 3 
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course between Alurcd and Leonora, 
she could not see the day of* his depar¬ 
ture arrive, without, mingling sopne kind 
wishes with those that every other indi¬ 
vidual expressed. They were alone; 
but Alured seemed to have recollected 
all his dignity, his offended pride, to 
secure his heart from surprise in this last 
interview. 

“ Nobody rejoices more sincerely than 
I do, Miss Montresor,” he returned with 
quickness, “ that I cease to be a burthen 
on the family df my uncle.” 

Leonora felt completely offended. 
“ This is more than a resentful spirit,” 
she, in thought, exclaimed: “ it speaks 
a stubborn and ungrateful heart;” but 
soon dissolving again into pity, on consi¬ 
dering the mortifications he had endured, 
the conflicts he had communicated to 
her, she wished to speak peace to his 
angry spirit; but how could she do so, 
when, haughty and irreconcilable, he 
stood aloof from every advance of sym* 
pathy. 
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“ Indeed you strangely misconceive 
my meaning/* she resumed; “ you will 
never succeed in the world, my dear 
AJured, if you thus let your quick ima¬ 
gination, and vivid feelings, gain the 
ascendancy over your better judgment.** 
“ I know it,*’ he replied, with proud 
impatience; “ I am unfit for the part I 
must act in this world — a part of de- 
pendance and submission.** 

Leonora felt disconcerted, but not 
wholly discouraged. “ You are unjust,** 
continued she, “ and by such conduct 
afflict those friends who are most sin¬ 
cerely interested for you.** 

“ And are you interested for me ?*’ 
asked Alured, with a marked emphasis, 
and in a softened tone. 

Miss Montresor paused, fearful of re¬ 
turning an unguarded answer. At length 
she replied, “ Certainly, we are all inte¬ 
rested in you; believe it, dear Alured, 
we all take in you the interest of the 
truest friendship.** 

x 4 / 
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His countenance changed in a mo¬ 
ment. “ I thank you, and am duly 
obliged to “ «//,” for the interest they 
condescend to take in me,” he repeated 
with haughty bitterness. 

Here the entrance of Mrs. Montresor 
put a stop to the conversation. 

Leonora felt satisfied she had done 
right, yet she could not wholly check 
her regret for the consequences of her 
conduct. Often, when months had 
passed over this decisive moment, often, 
after her intercourse with Alured had 
wholly ceased, that critical “ and are 
you interested for me ?” — the accompa¬ 
nying tone and look — the last look, ex¬ 
pressive of kindness and partiality, that 
she received from him, would recur, with 
painful distinctness, to her memory; 
while tormenting fancy whispered, that 
any answer would have been better than 
the one she had returned. 

“ Oh! you must not go yet,” said 
Mrs. Montresor : “ it is not half a day’s 
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journey to join the regiment. No mat¬ 
ter when you set out, and I declare it 
looks very threatening : we shall have a 
storm before long. My dear Alured, 
you shall not go.” 

“ You are too good, madam ; but, for 
my part, I do not perceive any symptoms 
of the danger with which you threaten 
me. At all events, a soldier should 
learn to brave the elements : how else 
shall he accustom himself to sustain, 
unmoved, the more dreadful strife —” 

“ Don’t talk so: I cannot, will not 
bear to think of it.” 

“ Nay, I am the last person in the 
world to wish to suggest unpleasant 
topics to you,” resumed Vere, with un¬ 
affected good humour, “ but to me such 
thoughts have nothing terrible in them — 
not that I am of a* desponding temper 
either. — Every ball has its billet — but I 
have the consolation of thinking that, if 
I fall, no one can leave behind him a 
smallernumber to lament Mbloss. "Every 
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one living,” says the Arabian poet, “ is 
cut down by death ; happy the man who 
is mowed down green.” 

These were the last words' Leonora 
heard Alured utter. “ He is gone,” she 
mournfully repeated $ “ would that we 
had parted in peace !” 

It had been settled that Alured should 
perform his journey on horseback , but, 
as the weather appeared so very unfa¬ 
vourable, with threatenings of a thunder¬ 
storm, many had been the remonstrances 
of good Mrs. Montresor against this 
plan. 

We have already seen how vain were 
her well-meant expostulations. A thun¬ 
der-storm was just to the taste of the 
young soldier, in his present excitation 
of mind, and he ordered Comet to be 
immediately saddled; a very pretty 
horse, the gift of Colonel Montresor. 
He had pursued his journey about half 
a mile, before any thing occurred to 
justify Mrs. Montresor’s predictions$ 
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but, suddenly, the canopy of heaven be¬ 
came completely overclouded with black; 
the thunder rolled upon the ear in alarm¬ 
ing and increasing percussion; milk- 
white flashes of lightning for a second 
illuminated the dark skirts of the hori¬ 
zon, only to render the succeeding ob¬ 
scurity more awful; and the red fire¬ 
balls began to run rapidly along the sky. 
The heart of Alured swelled with trans¬ 
port : he resigned himself wholly to the 
impression of exalted and fearful de¬ 
light, with which a spectacle so splendid 
inspired him. As a soldier, he feared it 
not; as a painter, he admired the scene 
presented to his view; but, as a poet, he 
hailed it with enthusiasm, while every 
descriptive passage, connected with the 
phenomena before him, arose in rapid, 
yet distinct succession to his mind. A 
viewless spirit of the storm, might have 
taken pleasure in surveying the grace¬ 
ful, martial, and commanding figure of 
Alured, with the zigzag lightnings play- 
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ing around him, reining in his plunging 
and unmanageable steed, whose stiffened 
mane, and wildly rolling eyeballs, be¬ 
spoke that terror to which his master was 
a stranger. 

Meantime, how different were the feel¬ 
ings of Leonora. When first the storm 
arose, she experienced a momentary joy j 
its increased violence might induce 

Alured to turn back ; he might-. 

What hope, in short, is too extravagant 
to be indulged by a lovers heart? At 
all events, a calm state of weather would 
have appeared to mock the misery and 
agitation of her mind. ’ The contention 
of the elements, on the contrary, by ex¬ 
hibiting to her view greater conflicts 
than those with which she herself was 
assailed, for a while diverted her atten¬ 
tion from the tempest within. But this 
relief was momentary: the idea of Alu- 
red’s danger arose, like the loud rushing 
of the storm, after its fury has, for a 
jonoment, been suspended. Distracted 

10 
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she ran to the window, and a thousand 
times expressed her anxiety respecting 
“ all the poor creatures out on that dread¬ 
ful day,” without blinding Lucinda 
as to the real motive for her anxiety. 
The storm raged fiercer — the recollec¬ 
tion, that he had rushed from her pre¬ 
sence, and mounted his horse in anger, 
tortured her feelings with all the horrors 
of unmerited remorse. 

Alured was not suffering in the man¬ 
ner Leonora’s apprehensive tenderness 
suggested ; he was, by this time, under 
shelter. At the inn where he stopped, 
he perceived the carriage and retinue of 
a nobleman. The storm still raged. 

“ It is impossible, my lord — quite im¬ 
possible, your lordship should reach 
Stanville Park to-night.” 

m Proceed—” was theonly word Alured 
heard in return, from the ever melodious, 
but absolute voice of Trelawney. His 
breath became thick, his heart palpitated 
violently. To him, Trelawney was ever 
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a being of a twofold nature. In the 
one, he was the vindictive parent, the 
persecuting relative, the cruel cause of 
the blight of all his fondest hopes; in 
the other, he was the gay, the elevated, 
the fascinating Trelawney — the arbiter 
of pleasure -— the invincible in war, — the 
dazzling combination of those usually 
distinct endowments, — the model to 
which his youthful fancy had directed its 
earliest, its latest aspirations. 

And Trelawney was within a few 
paces of him, surrounded by his splendid 
retinue, and urging their departure with 
his wonted vehemence! 

“ Well, one would think something 
possessed my lord,” muttered the land¬ 
lady, “ that he could not stay quiet in a 
place like this; but that’s his pleasure, 
driving about for everlasting as if it was 
for life or death.” 

Spite of the sullen reluctance of the 
attendants, his lordship’s equipage was, 
in a few moments, again in motion ; and 
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as, unnoticed, Alured caught the last 
glimpse of his martial and memorable 
figure, his white hair thinly scattered 
and streaming to the wind, he could 
have fancied him the wayward spirit of 
the storm, more formed to direct, than 
to suffer from its movements. Such, and 
so rapid, was every glimpse of Trelawney 
destined to be to Alured. Like the 
flight of the swift Simoom, he was only 
conscious that he had passed, by the 
sense of misery and desolation left be¬ 
hind. 

“ Strange obstinacy!” Alured mur¬ 
mured; nor felt conscious that this im¬ 
perious spirit, determined to conquer 
even in trifles, and deaf alike to remon¬ 
strance or control, only differed from his 
own in the difference of external circum¬ 
stances and situation. 

The term of his command in Ireland 
being expired, Lord Trelawney was now 
in the country, intent upon some parlia¬ 
mentary business, which he pursued with 
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his wonted ardour. He had considerable 
borough interest, and one of his favour¬ 
ite projects was to become a leading man 
in-shire. 

Alured naturally concluded that he 
would not leave it without visiting Leo- 
lin Abbey, and for a moment he felt 
inclined to regret — what ? Let me beg 
of you, reader, not to ask my too ambi¬ 
tious and susceptible hero so perplexing 
and complicated a question. 
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CHAP. XIII. 


Peu de chose nous console, parce que peu de 
••■hose nous afflige. 


Pensfes de Pascal. 


Iiie evening succeeding Alured’s de¬ 
parture, Leonora felt low and wretched ; 
but, the next day, she rallied her spirits: 
and the next day, and the next, felt a 
confidence in herself and a glow of 
cheerfulness at which, though she would 
not have acknowledged the circum¬ 
stance to others, she, in fact, felt inter¬ 
nally astonished. 

When, however, a week elapsed with¬ 
out hearing from Alured, this air-sup¬ 
ported cheerfulness vanished; and Leo¬ 
nora discovered, to her own great sur¬ 
prise, that she had, till now, unconsciously 
hut firmly cherished the hope of a letter 
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from Vere, explaining and apologising 
for his conduct, and that, on the failure 
of this support, her philosophy threat- 
ened to fail her also. She strolled into 
the shrubbery, to indulge in these late 
and unprofitable reflections, when the 
light figure of a young man, at a dis¬ 
tance, half shrouded in the gathering 
mists of evening, gave her a sudden 
turn, and a palpitation at her heart, that 
obliged her to lean against a tree, and 
take breath before she could resume her 
walk. However improbable the suppo* 
sition, she imagined that it was Alured 
returned to demand pardon of his pre* 
sumption, and a renewal of the soft, 
blameless, intercourse to which he had 
too long habituated her heart. The 
scene was in view where he had last 
unveiled the aspiring sentiments of his 
to her: the Gothic ruin formed a pleasing 
termination to the planted walk. How 
was she undeceived, when the nearer 
yjpp/oach of the.person she had remarked, 
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discovered him to be a son of the gar¬ 
dener’s, who, sometimes, worked in his 
father’s place. 

Approaching her respectfully, “ I want 
to know, my luly," he said, “ wliat I 
bees to do with this here sensitive plant? 
Somebody has been a meddling witli 
our flower-pots since we ventured to take 
'em out of the greenhouse, and you see 
ma'am that poor thing is broken down, 
and almost ruined, like." 

While the young gardener was speak¬ 
ing, Leonora collected her spirits suffi¬ 
ciently to give him the necessary direc¬ 
tions, which having received, he bowed, 
and retired. As his figure again became 
shadowy and indistinct in the bowering 
vista, Leonora amused herself, for a mo¬ 
ment, with fancying that she had not 
deceived herself, but that it indeed was 
Alured, who would soon again be in 
sight: 'till, starting from the trance in 
which she had indulged, she exclaimed, 
tf Ah, now I see why the young, even 
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when in affliction, are not so truly pitia¬ 
ble, as those in whom age, or repeated 
sorrows, have quenched imagination’s 
genial lire. The soul which possesses 
that magic and creative faculty can never 
be wholly comfortless. A pleasing image 
will start up in the midst of circum¬ 
stances apparently the most unfavourable 
to it; a grateful train of thought unex¬ 
pectedly succeed to the most mortifying 
and painful ruminations.” 

Fancy prevails alternately to torture 
and give pleasure to the minds of youth¬ 
ful lovers. Truly has a French writer 
observed, that the sorrows of the young, 
opposed to those of the aged, are like the 
light stroke of a butterfly’s wing com¬ 
pared to a dagger plunged into the bleed¬ 
ing heart. How doubly cautious ought 
we then to be not to give pain to those 
whose afflictions sink deepest, and admit 
neither of alleviation nor cure. 

Leonora had reason, before the close 
of her solitary strpll, still more to bless 

; \ 
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her liability to outward and accidental im¬ 
pressions. She returned to the family 
circle, serene and disposed for the per¬ 
formance of her little social duties. Yet, 
in what respect was her situation changed, 
from the moment that she had wandered 
out alone and dejected ? An evening 
walk —the freshness of the air—the song 
of birds — the sweet influence of solitude 
and silence, in calming and composing 
the mind, alone had worked this miracle ! 

Letters from Alured Vere, though 
none in particular for Leonora, soon in¬ 
formed the circle at Leolin Abbey of his 
welfare. Ilis expressions of gratitude to 
Colonel Montresor were warm, and he 
appeared delighted with his new situ¬ 
ation. 

About six weeks after he had been 
gone, one night, when every one had re¬ 
tired to rest, a knocking and ringing at 
the great gate alarmed the family of 
Leolin Abbey so much that some of them 
rose immediately. Poor Mrs. Montre- 
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sor, who always feared the worst, antici¬ 
pated no less than their being robbed 
and murdered. 

“ Oh, we shall be burnt in our beds 
she said; “ I was once near being so 
with the terrible Irish. — Leonora, my 
love, you had better confess to the vil¬ 
lains where we keep our plate, and-” 

“ Ma’am — Miss — my lady !” said 
Barclay, the head nurse, u sure its only 
the young Captain come back! — Come 
to ask his uncle’s blessing, before he goes 
abroad, I’ll warrant him, poor, dear, 
young gentleman!” 

A moment after Barclay had commu¬ 
nicated this news, which she did with 
breathless impatience, the family were 
assembled in the drawing room, around 
Alured, who, in full uniform, and all 
glowing with* mingled pleasure, haste, 
and confusion, was pouring forth a thou¬ 
sand apologies for having, at so unsea¬ 
sonable an hour, disturbed his respected 
relatives. His regiment was under orders 
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for Sicily, he said — at that moment on 
their way for embarkation. The route 
of his division lay near Leolin Abbey, so 
near, that when they halted for the night, 
he could not deny himself the pleasure 
of once more seeing, if but for a mo¬ 
ment, friends so dear to him. Some 
vexatious business, he continued, had 
detained him in quarters till the last 
moment. 

“ Make no more apologies, my own 
dear Alured,” said the warm-hearted Mrs. 
Montresor, with her wonted good-humour 
and cordiality. “ Sit down now and tell 
us all about it. And are we indeed to 
lose you for good? Heavens, Colonel, 
how like Sydney he looks at this mo¬ 
ment ! By the by, couldn’t you take a 
letter and a picture 1 want to send to 
poor Wentworth. What w silly fool I 
am all this time to forget that you ought 
to have some supper!” 

“ How wonderfully improved he is !*’ 
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said Lucinda to Leonora, in a suppressed 
voice. 

Alured was, indeed, improved, accord¬ 
ing to the usual sense in which the word 
is applied 5 yet, to Leonora’s eye, there 
seemed a want of that artless grace, that 
moral charm , which had attracted her 
soul in the earlier period of their ac¬ 
quaintance. His air had acquired lofti¬ 
ness and martial pride; his smile was, if 

* 

possible, more than ever prepossessing; 
but both appeared less natural, less the 
unbidden expression of his mind, than 
formerly. Young as he was, he seemed 
already to have resolved upon the part 
he meant to act in life \ and that resolu¬ 
tion appeared to be to apply those per¬ 
sonal and mental advantages, of which he 
. was no longer diffident or dubious, to 
pleasing an extended circle, rather than 
to securing the attachment of a few de¬ 
voted friends. There was * a stern and 
dignified, a, sometimes, almost ruthless 
determination in his eye, that contrasted 
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with the polished suavity of the smile 
that played upon his lips. 

Leonora felt a confused consciousness 
that her young friend was now an object 
of competition to, numbers, — the willing 
victim of a world that would caress and 
flatter, though it might, ultimately, betray 
him. 

His visit was short, and his manner, 
though exhibiting a graceful mixture of 
respect and gallantry, totally unsatisfac¬ 
tory to her. When he was gone, Mrs. 
Montresor did nothing but expatiate on 
the advantageous change, the striking 
developement of every grace, both of 
mind and appearance, effected within so 
short a time by the military character 
and costume. Leonora, on the contrary, 
thought only of the cold indifference, 
the inflexible haughtiness his countenance 
and manner had preserved towards one 
for whom he had so lately professed such 
interest, such devoted admiration $ and 
this behaviour now filled her breast with 
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displeasure, unmingled with regret or 
prepossession; though, truth to say, 
Alured had never, in the most pleasing 
moments of his life, appeared to more 
advantage. 

She was glad to find, from the state of 
her feelings after this brief interview, that 
she no longer experienced the sensations 
of interest or pity for one, who obviously 
felt no desire to excite them; and a 
change in the situation of her family, 
which took place about that period, had 
the effect of completely banishing from 
her mind the disagreeable occurrences of 
the last few months. 



CHAP. XIV. 


Must T thus leave thee, Paradise? Thus leave 
Thee, native soil, these happy walks and shades, 
Fit haunt of gods? 

Milton. — Paradise Lost, 

JLord Tuelawney, whom we left, for 
some time past, visiting and electioneer¬ 
ing different parts of --shire, had 

recently been advanced a step in the 
peerage. His elevation was variously 
spoken of. 

“ It is understood,*’ observed an old 
adherent, “ that his lordship has re¬ 
quested his second title should be 
Viscount Marston, in remembrance of 
the exploits of one of his ancestors in 
the days of Charles the First, at the battle 
of Marston Moor. The present Lord 
Marston will not emulate him, —- one 
never hears of him.” 

“ Behold the end of ambition,” one 

x 2 
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of the Earl’s detractors replied ; “the 
* great Trelawney,’ all his popularity 
extinguished, and his political* conse¬ 
quence no more, has, as the witty Chester¬ 
field observed of a once patriot com¬ 
moner, “ dwindled into insignificancy 
and an earldom.” 

Heedless alike of his approvers or 
calumniators, Lord Trelawney, having 
nearly accomplished the objects for 
which he remained in -shire, pre¬ 

pared, as if for refreshment after the 
bustling and the ignoble scenes in which 
he had been engaged, to visit Leolin 
Abbey, previous to his departure for 
London. His lordship’s presence was 
always a signal of rejoicing to every in¬ 
dividual \ from Rosabella and Frederic, 
who were sure to find him kind and 
good-natured, to the humblest domestic, 
who was equally certain, on such occa¬ 
sions, of reaping a goldefi harvest, al¬ 
though it was not unusual for Lord 
.Trelawney to declare that * he had not 
^ the command of a guinea.” 
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The family were quietly seated at their 
evening occupations, when the rattling 
of chariot-wheels attracted every one’s 
attention, and, a moment afterwards, a 
gentleman in a travelling dress entered 
the room, who was announced as the 
Earl of Trelawney. His lordship’s ar¬ 
rival was perfectly unexpected. He had 
that day made a very long journey, but 
seemed rather inspirited than fatigued. 

To Mrs. Montresor’s enquiries respect¬ 
ing the general success of his plans, he 
answered briefly, but with sanguine con¬ 
fidence. Then turning to his son, “ I 
am likely to have some trouble,” he said, 
“ at * * * * * Sir Herbert Deve- 
reux has set up a Mr. Maynard against 
my friend Singleton., Only for him, we 
should have walked over the course — 
but enough of politics.” 

After having complimented Mrs. 
Montresor upon her good looks, his lord- 
ship particularly addressed himself to his 
lovely grand-daughter, for whom he ap- 
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peared to feel all a parent’s partiality; but, 
on the Colonel’s addressing a question of a 
political nature to him, he reverted to the 
manner in which he had lately been em¬ 
ployed, and gave a picture at once so lu¬ 
dicrous and striking of the cunning, the 
chicanery, the stupidity, and the mean¬ 
ness, it had been, by turns, his lot to en¬ 
counter, that even Mrs. Montresor was 
interested and amused. She could not, 
however, help observing, “ I really often 
wonder, my lord, how you can bear a life 
of such constant activity and bustle. Ra¬ 
ther than give myself so much trouble, 1 
am sure I would let whoever chose it rule 
the county.” 

“ Why, 1 believe,” observed the earl 
with a smile, “ more of my life is passed 
upon four wheels than that of any man 
in England. Change of place is always 
pleasant to me.” 

The conversation then took a literary 
turn, and here Lord Trelawney was 
equally at home. Such was the flexibi- 
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Hty, the boundless resource of that 
mighty mind, which could find repose 
and refreshment after the fatigue of 
politics, in adding to its already nume¬ 
rous acquirements, and opening fresh 
inlets to intellectual enjoyment. 

While Rosabella sat at her mother’s 
feet, Frederic Montresor, already t€ a 
soldier every inch,” was deeply engaged 
in disposing the different pieces belong¬ 
ing to a military game, in which wooden 
horsemen, toy bridges, and miniature 
castles, presented the rudiments of the 
art of war. It caught Lord Trelavvney’s 
attention. 

“ Frederic, my fine fellow, that is not 
the way to commence your attack,” 
he exclaimed. “ Stay, I will show you 
how it ought to be.” The veteran drew 
near the table, began his mock military 
instructions, and, in a few moments, be¬ 
hold the great Lord Trelawney at high 
play with a child of four years old! 

A sportive ease, a playful negligence, 
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mav often be reckoned among the charac¬ 
teristics of* persons of uncommon abili¬ 
ties. They can trifle gracefully, when 
trifles are presented to their notice ^ 
while their minds seem to rise and dilate 
in proportion to the importance of the 
object, when objects of importance re¬ 
quire the exertion of such powers. 

Frederic was soon quite familiar with 
his new playfellow, and even volunteered 
several pieces of information, such as 
“ those toys being the parting gift of his 
dear cousin Alured Vere. 5> 

The countenance of Lord Trelawney 
instantly underwent a visible change. 
This was one of the few subjects in 
which the habitual politeness of the 
courtier gave way (in his own family 
at least) to the angry and vindictive 
feelings of the man. On learning- 
how recently Alured Vere had been 
at Leolin Abbey, his lordship could 
not forbear expressing his satisfaction 
that he had missed seeing the offspring 
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of’ a man, who had, in his opinion, 
irreparably injured him. On hearing 
such harsh expressions, Leonora cast 
down her eyes, and all her newly ac¬ 
quired philosophy was scarcely sufficient 
to prevent the trickling tears from forcing 
themselves down her check. Lord Tre- 
lawney turned to her with some asperity. 

“ This Verc is a favourite of your’s too, 
I suppose.” 

“ I think he would be a favourite with 
your lordship, if you knew him,” Miss 
Montresor, evading the question, replied. 

* “ Of mine ! — and why, pray ?” asked 
the carl, stimulated to some degree of 
curiosity by her manner. 

“ Because, my lord, he is, iu some 
things — very like — yourself!” 

Whether there ,was something per¬ 
suasively bland in the voice and air of 
Leonora, that counteracted the effect 
of her words, and prevented this pre¬ 
sumptuous assimilation from giving of¬ 
fence, certain it is, that his lordship ex- 
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pressed no resentment; but, quickly 
giving the conversation a more agreeable 
turn, he became in a few moments so 
entertaining, that A lured was* probably 
no longer remembered, except by one 
individual in company. 

Like most men of real genius, Lord 
Trelawney had not the smallest grain of 
pomposity or self-importance in his man¬ 
ner. His dress and appearance were 
equally plain and unstudied, except 
when some occasion of ceremony re¬ 
quired it should be otherwise. Neither 
was he very anxious to conform to the 
variations in the fashion of the day, 
which, he contended, a man advanced 
in life was not obliged to observe. His 
expressions, though well-chosen, were 
always the simplest that could be selected 
to convey his meaning-; nor did he ever 
appear to experience that delight in 

whichmany, far inferior to him, indulge_ 

in “ hearing himself talk.” On the con¬ 
trary, persons invited to meet the “ great 
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Trelawney,” often returned disappointed, 
and complaining that he had been silent 
and reserved; scarcely opening his lips 
while in their company. 

Perhaps, but a few hours before, lie had 
been delighting' a brilliant auditory with 
the cogency of his reasoning, the compre¬ 
hensiveness of his mind. The eagle was 
resting that flagging wing which had 
just soared to the empyreal — was closing 
that dazzled vision flxed too long upon 
ambition's sun. Though it was past 
nine o’clock, yet, as the earl professed 
not to have dined, a hurried dinner was 
prepared for him, nor could that be a 
matter of great embarrassment. Simple 
in his diet,**** in his other tastes, 
Lord Trelawney had led a soldier’s 
life till his enforced temperance, from 
a habit, became the result of choice. 
The viands that required least,prepara¬ 
tion were always the most acceptable to 
him. Ah ! why should it be otherwise, 
when lie could make the meal of roots 
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and water at which his spirit presided, a 
feast “ at which the gods might dine ?’* 

It was not till after the ladies had with¬ 
drawn, and the earl found himself alone 
with his son, that he entered upon family 
topics. In all his difficulties, he was ac¬ 
customed to find Colonel Montresor a 
never-failing resource. They arose on 
this occasion from the imprudence of his 
lordship’s eldest son, LordMarston. That 
nobleman, long a wanderer, but now an 
involuntary resident on the continent, 
had been led, in order to dissipate the 
tedium of a long and unjust detention, 
to have recourse to the dangerous relief 
afforded by play; and now wrote his 
father word, that his hv&jour w r as irre¬ 
trievably gone, if his debts, which 
amounted to an enormous sum, were not 
speedily paid. 

“ A pretty fellow,” continued his 
lordship, “ to support the name and 
honours of Trelawney! One who spent 
his best days among fiddlers,"dancers, box- 
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ers, and buffoons. — Tired of every thing, 
abandoned his country and connections; 
and, after refusing for years every ho¬ 
nourable and advantageous prospect of 
establishment I was able to procure for 
him, was at last taken in to marry an 
Italian woman lie met at Pesaro ; and 
then, as if his liberty had not been suf¬ 
ficiently abridged already, contrived to 
get himself shut up, perhaps for life, by 
Buonaparte in the castle of # * * # .” 

Lord Trelawney’s contested election 
having left him without much ready 
money, it was agreed, after some con¬ 
versation between the father and son, 
that Colonel Montresor should advance 
the greatest part oYthe sum for the relief 
of Lord Marston’s difficulties, upon a 
security on the Trelawney estate. 

He could not, however, forbear con¬ 
sidering it a kind of waywardness in his 
fate, which reduced him to present dif¬ 
ficulties for the sake of a brother he 

* 

neither loved nor esteemed. It was not 
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while Trelawney remained at Leolin 

V 

Abbey that these reflections occurred. 
Fascination surrounded the circle of his 
influence, and that influence was with 
strangers of course still more resistless. 
During that short period, by the exer¬ 
tion of his versatile powers, he equally 
delighted and conciliated former friends 
and new acquaintance. The rector of 
the parish was astonished at the profound 
biblical knowledge his lordship displayed, 
while good Mrs. Ncwborough declared, 
with equal sincerity, “ as Lord Trelawney 
was the funniest man, and told the best 
stories ever she heard in her born days.” 

Soon after his lordship’s departure, 
however, the ColoneDbegan to consider 
whether some alteration in his mode of 
living were not advisable, till he had 
recovered a little from the effects of the 
heavy fine imposed upon him by the im¬ 
provident conduct of Lord Marston. A 
taste for magnificence contracted in the 

"ft 1 ’ 

East, rather too much pervaded his pre- 
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sent establishment. To retrench in the 
neighbourhood that had been accustomed 
to witness her splendour, would, he knew, 
be painful to his Clara; but he trusted 
that an alteration in her style of living 
might be rendered not only bearable, but 
pleasing by a change of place, and re¬ 
solved to fix his residence, for a time at 
least, in some agreeable spot, where lie 
might regulate his expenses mpre accord¬ 
ing to his inclination. Perhaps the 
gaieties of Bath might reconcile Mrs. 
Montresor to the loss of the magnificence 
of Leolin Abbey. He tried the experi¬ 
ment when the ladies were assembled in 
lull consistory, and with the happiest 
success. 

Their new plan of life was quickly 
settled. Poor Leonora alone* grieved 
sincerely to leave those scenes where she 
had enjoyed so many pleasant hours. 
She knew not how to quit her flowers, 
her favourite pets ; those tastes in which 
she could no longer expect at liberty to 
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indulge, and those habits of benevolence 
which she could not hope so constantly to 
put in practice. 

Meantime, Lucinda indulged' in the 
most delightful visions of’ anticipated 
conquest. Her novels, those abstracts 
and brief chronicles of real life, abounded 
in examples of rustic fair ones, who, on 
emerging into notice, distanced all com¬ 
petition in the fashionable and highly 
bred; and not contented with slaying 
their thousands at watering-places, were 
surrounded in London by a circle of 
lords, watching their looks, or extolling 
their pertinent remarks and original ob¬ 
servations. The beauty of a country 
town, she doubted not she should be soon 
acknowledged the arbiter of taste and 
fashion at Bath ; and to such animating 
contemplations we for the present will 
resign her. 



CHAP. XV. 


As is mock sable, so is mock wisdom the darker 
of the two ; and, by that, deceives the injudicious. 

Mrs. Montagu. 

At Bath, Colonel Montresor soon dis¬ 
covered some old acquaintances. It has 
been often remarked, how warmly people 
at a watering-place welcome and greet 
each other, Who, perhaps, at their own 
houses, or in the bustle of the great city, 
would not feel the slightest inclination for 
a renewal of intercourse^ It was with 
such feelings that Colonel Montresor 
greeted an old friend in the pump-room, 
who was soon introduced to his daughter 
by the name of Fitzalbert. Mrs. Mon¬ 
tresor was not with him on this occasion j 
but Mr. Fitzalbert was scrupulously po¬ 
lite and formal in his enquiries respecting 
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her. He also mentioned having en¬ 
joyed, during the preceding autumn, 
much of her son Mr. Wentworth’s so¬ 
ciety, whose living of Hazlebrook was 
in the vicinity of his own seat of Cleve¬ 
lands. 

Mr. Fitzalbert was in appearance not 
at all unlike an old Spaniard. The line 
of his countenance was elegant; but a 
bilious complaint had taken from it all 
appearance of health; and few would 
have guessed, that he had been once one 
of the handsomest men of his time. Mr. 
Fitzalbert begged leave to present his 
wife and daughter, who appeared, in the 
eyes of Leonora, two of the most inte¬ 
resting women she had ever beheld. 

The countenance of Mrs. Fitzalbert, 
though faded, was still intelligent and 
pleasing. 

Ellen, her daughter, was in person 
beautiful and delicate : m her manners 
very jine> very foreign, very soft and in¬ 
sinuating ; and giving altogether the idea 
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of what actually was the case, that she 
had spent much time abroad. 

Leonora felt a great inclination to cul¬ 
tivate the acquaintance of the apparently 
amiable Ellen ; and the eyes of the young 
ladies had already exchanged vows of 
eternal friendship, when Mr. Fitzalbert 
announced the necessity of returning 
home to his lodgings in the Grove. 

This accidental rencontre was soon 
followed by a visit on the part of Mr. Fitz- 
albert’s family. A trial awaited Mr. 
Fitzalbert, on meeting Mrs. Montresor, 
for which he was little prepared. They 
had known each other in youth *, but it 
was twenty, years since they had met. 
Now ten was the farthest Mr. Fitzalbert 
would ever permit himself to remember ; 
a circumstance which Mrs. Montresor 
was not aware of. She was so delight¬ 
ed, so overjoyed to see her old friend 
again, that it at first seemed impossible 
to check the overflowings of her well- 
meant self-gratulations. 
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“ My dear Mr. Fitzalbert,” she ex¬ 
claimed, “ Well, I will not say how long 
it is since you and I have seen each 
other—” 

“ Indeed it is quite unnecessary, my 
dear madam,” Mr. Fitzalbert eagerly 
interrupted, “ time has so respected your 
uncommon attractions—” 

“ Oh, as to that, we can none of us 
expect to be the same as we have been; 
but your daughter is a charming young 
woman, and reminds me greatly of what 
you were. — You had a fine bloom then, 
I remember, — How did you lose it?—By 
a bilious complaint? — You were not mar¬ 
ried when last we met. Let me see, 
that is-” 

“ Oh, I proscribe calculations,” ex¬ 
claimed Mr. Fitzalbert, with an affected 
shudder; “ they spoil all the spirit and viva¬ 
city of conversation. There is Ellen, my 
daughter—a charming, original genius — 
but abhors any thing approaching to ma¬ 
thematics;—never could make a calcu- 
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iation in her life — could not even learn 
thorough-bass for want of-” 

“ Not quite so bad as that,” inter¬ 
rupted Mrs. Fitzalbert, mildly, “ my 
Ellen certainly plays very well.” 

“ Well! —too well for a young lady,— 

I think,” Mr. Fitzalbert observed, inter¬ 
rupting her in his turn; “ a gentle¬ 
woman should not play or sing like a 
professor.” This was pronounced in a 
very authoritative and dictatorial tone, 
as a proposition from which nobody could 
possibly dissent. 

“ Mr. Fitzalbert,” resumed the incor¬ 
rigible Mrs. Montresor, “ I am thinking 
how many years it is since that race ball, 

where you danced with-” 

I believe, my dear, you had better 
mention the object of your visit,” said 
Mr. Fitzalbert to his wife, while he him¬ 
self edged towards the door. 

Mrs. Fitzalbert, after apologizing for 
the informality of the invitation, pressed 
her hostess and family to a dance she was 
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to give on the 14th, with such cordiality 
and grace, that it was impossible to refuse 
her, or not to feel pleased and prepos¬ 
sessed by her manner. Meantime, Mr. 
Fitzalbert was meditating a hasty retreat. 
Several times had his feelings been 
cruelly wrung during his short conversa¬ 
tion with Mrs. Montresor. Still a Nar¬ 
cissus, though a very withered one, he 
could not endure the easy and unaffected 
manner in which she, though an equal 
sufferer by time, alluded to the lapse of 
years. At length he made his escape 
from these soul-harrowing themes ; but 
the whole way home the gentle murmurs 
of his displeasure w'ere expressed in a 
series of peevish remarks to Mrs. and 
Miss Fitzalbert; and his unhappy wife, 
during a whole day of ill-temper and fret¬ 
fulness, had time to regret that prudence 
had not assisted a little more in regulating 
the friendly reminiscenced of Mrs. Mon¬ 
tresor. 

> With respect to Mr. Fitzalbert, opinions 
were divided at the Colonel's. 
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There was a respectability, in his ap^ 
pearance, a stately gravity in his demea¬ 
nour, that often made those who did not 
know him accuse him of having: sense. 
Such, indeed, were the grace and dignity 
of his deportment, the elegance and de¬ 
corum of his manners, that it was a work 
of time to discover how perfectly empty 
his head was of every species of ideas, 
original or acquired. It is not wonder¬ 
ful, then, that Miss Herbert did not im¬ 
mediately make that discovery. On the 
contrary the moment he was gone, 
she exclaimed, in her favourite phrase, 
“ To be sure, you must allow Mr. Fitz- 
albert is a superlatively elegant man — 
high life all over — he appears very polite 
too, and looked at me with a vast deal of 
discrimination.” 

“ He is a very good fellow,” observed 
Colonel Montresor: “ his poor head is 
not burthened with more than two 
ideas; v but, truth to say, they are not 
bad ones \ — the influence and supremacy 
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of personal beauty, and the absolute ne¬ 
cessity of looking, living, and acting like 
a gentleman.” 

Mr. Fitzalbcrt was connected by mar¬ 
riage with the Newborough family, hav¬ 
ing united himself* to a sister of the late 
Mr. Ncwborough’s. Though Isabella’s 
birth was not distinguished, her educa¬ 
tion luid been conducted with uncom¬ 
mon care, and presented a rare assem¬ 
blage of solid and elegant acquirements. 
Mr. Fitzalbcrt, who had been for many 
years a martyr to ill-health, w r as recom¬ 
mended, at the beginning of his illness, 
to try the effects of a milder climate. 
Through the interest of his wife, who 
had relations, raised by the revolution 
to a high .station in France, and who had 
travelled there in her youth, he ob¬ 
tained permission, from the then existing 
government, to spend some time in the 
Southern countries of Europe. If he 
himself had not derived any very mate¬ 
rial benefit from the change, the same 
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could not be said of the accomplished 
Ellen, who returned with her family to 
England; about a year before the period 
of the commencement of this narrative, 
as completely furnished in mind and 
manner as might be expected from na¬ 
tive abilities, united to the highest ad¬ 
vantages of education. 

In her lovely daughter, all Mrs. Fitz- 
albert’s happiness seemed centered ; and, 
like the beautiful poetical illustration of 
maternal tenderness, which describes the 
parent rose as ^ 

-content her silken leaves should fade, 

For the fresh-opening bud to form a shade, 

the extreme anxiety with which she 
watched over this only treasure, con¬ 
trasting with the feebleness and general 
delicacy of her appearance, involuntarily 
gave the idea that her little remaining 
strength and spirits w6uld be sacrificed 
to the pleasing, but still too anxious task. 
Whatever care could do in prolonging 

VOL. 1 . L 
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her invaluable days, she certainly might 
depend upon, from the affectionate at¬ 
tentions of Miss Fitzalbert, who repaid 
her tender and fond solicitude with the 
utmost warmth of filial devotion, 

“ I never see Mrs. Fitzalbert and El¬ 
len together/ 5 said Leonora, “ without 
being reminded of those spectral flowers, 
mentioned in old books, as produced by 
the pretenders to magic : Mrs. Fitzal- 
bert’s wasted, spirit-like, yet still pleasing 
form, is, to the blooming Ellen's, what 
the faint, faded image of the rose, said 
to be produced from the ashes of the 
flower, might have been to the rose 
itself.” 



CHAP. XVI. 


i lie cold earth was his couch, and the hard steel 
hfa pillow. 

Spenser. Faerie Queens. 

The tyrant Custom 

Hath made the flinty and steel couch of war 
My thrice-driven bed of down. 

Shakspeare. Othello . 

At the ball given at his own house, 
horrors upon horrors awaited Mr. Fitz- 
albert. Still a passionate admirer of 
youth and beauty, his steps were invo¬ 
luntarily attracted towards the ball¬ 
room : but he had hardly entered it, 
when he was beckoned over to a seat by 
Mrs. Montresor, who compelled him to 
listen to recollections of old times, inter¬ 
mixed with an account of her last attack 
of the rheumatism, till, on Leonora’s 
standing up to dance, her attention was 
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called off by an object more interesting, 
in her opinion, even than her own com¬ 
plaints. 

“ How gracefully Miss Montresor 
dances I” exclaimed Mr. Fitzalbert ; 
“ with what propriety! —iiow like a 
gentlewoman ! — I prophesy — and my 
having prophesied it will not do the young- 
lady any disservice in the fashionable 
world— Miss Montresor will be the 
leading belle this season ; that is to say,” 
he added, smiling, “ if she is not too 
good to be the fashion.” 

Mr. Fitzalbert paused, to allow time 
to glance his eye through the rows of 
dancers ; and it is impossible to say what 
lively and festive thoughts he was medi¬ 
tating for himself, when Mrs. Montresor 
interrupted him with, “ Now, though we 
don’t dance ourselves, we enjoy it in 
our children, and-” 

* 

“ My dear lady,” said Mr. Fitzalbert, 
somewhat piqued, “ as the French say, 
Je ne danse plus mats je voice encore y” 
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and, seeing his favourite, a Miss Lamb- 
ton, approach, he gallantly turned her 
half round, and would, perhaps, have 
proceeded to request the honour of her 
hand when the waltzing began, had not 
Mrs. Montresor cut short his devoirs to 
the young beauty, by saying, “Very 
true ; I have no objection to a turn after 
supper. Why should not we dance to¬ 
gether, if nobody is very anxious to 
dance with us !” 

The perfect unconcern of the lady af¬ 
forded a sufficiently curious contrast to 
the shivering agony of the antiquated 
Adonis, whenever she touched upon the 
fatal string; but her good-natured con¬ 
cern for his health was, if possible, more 
difficult to be endured than anything else. 

“ Mr. Fitzalbert, pray be advised — 
don’t sit with your back to that open 
window; it will give you a rheumatism, 
depend upon it — I got mine exactly that 
way. By the by, I have an infallible 

l 3 
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specific in case of rheumatism, or for 
pleuretic stitches - — ” 

At this moment, Ellen fintimately 
came up to her father’s relief. She 
whispered some words in his ear, which 
have but impel fectly readied us: " Dow¬ 
ager Lady d’Elmaine,” and “ Make up 
a table,” formed part of them. What¬ 
ever they were, they operated like a 
charm upon Mr. Fitzalbert, who, hastily 
disengaging himself from Mrs. Mon- 
tresor, prepared, for once in his life, 
cheerfully to go through the sober du¬ 
ties of the card-table. 

Meantime Ellen, gliding from room to 
room, attentive to the wishes of her 
guests, yet easy and unembarrassed as a 
mere spectator, contrived so happily to 
unite the graces of foreign manners to 
English hospitality, that even Mr. Fitz¬ 
albert could not forbear once whispering 
his wife, that “ Ellen did the honours in 
a very «lady-like* style.” His satisfac¬ 
tion was, however, of short duration 
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Compelled to play rubber after rubber, 
without a decent pretext to return to the 
dancers, lie soon regretted the fatal easi- 
ness with which he had been induced to 
abandon his advantageous post in the 
ball-room. 

The next morning, at breakfast, every 
thing was wrong : the toast was cold» 
the tea was tasteless, and the chocolate 
unpalatable. Except an occasional ob¬ 
servation to that purpose, Mr. Fitzalbert 
sat silent, sullen, and shivering. His 
daughter, who was well acquainted with 
these symptoms of ill-humour, prepared 
to endure them witli her accustomed 
resignation. At length the storm broke 
forth. 

“ A pretty trick you served me, Ellen, 
making me leave the dear girls to take 
care of themselves as well as they could 
without me, and planting me at a whist- 
table, opposite an old withered beldam. 1 * 

“ My dear father/* replied Miss Fitz- 
albert, in a soothing tone, “ Lady d*El- 

l 4 
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mainc is so fond of having you for a 
partner \ and there’s Mrs. Devereux, 
who says-” 

“ It may be very agreeable to Lady 
d’Ehnainc \ but I can promise you it is 
iK f o to me/’ retorted Mr. Fitzalbert, 
w*ih a voice, in which conceit and pas¬ 
sion almost equally predominated. “ If 
Hecate were to desire me for a partner, 
I suppose you would recommend me to 
sit down. Chained to a card-table all 
night — Counting so many by honours — 
Who told you I had the Scottish taste for 
witches ? *— I repeat to you, I abominate 
your Macbeth drums!” 

Whenever Mr. Fitzalbert departed so 
completely from the languid elegance of 
his usual manner, Ellen knew that he 
was most seriously offended. She ex¬ 
erted her best endeavours to pacify him $ 
but Mr. Fitzalbert was not to be paci¬ 
fied. 

“ Then there’s that Mrs. Montresor,” 
he peevishly resumed j “ I used to think 
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she had sense, and some discernment 5 
hut I find the woman is a fool, an idiot, a 
downright natural— Keeping me remem¬ 
bering -ends of old country-dances, and 
fashions of the year * * *. If your mo¬ 
ther thinks it necessary to be civil to her 
old women, I wish she would take the 
trouble of entertaining them herself. 
They are fit company for her, not for 
me.” 

At this unkind and harsh mention of 
her absent mother, Ellen burst into tears. 
Mr. Fitzalbert knew that it was the only 
certain way to subdue her apparently 
unconquerable good-humour and forti¬ 
tude. He therefore always judiciously 
kept this grand moijen in reserve, when 
all others failed. Like most other pro¬ 
fessors of the happy art of teazing, he 
was a little mollified as soon as he per¬ 
ceived his kindly-meant endeavours had 
taken effect; his countenance softened 
into an expression of sympathy •> and he 
quickly afterwards suffered himself to be 
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soothed into the appearance of soni^ 
thi-’g nke good temper. 

While this was going on at the home 
of her friend, Leonora, unconscious of 
the disagieeable scenes that were passing 
between her late hospitable entertainers, 
was enjoying a satisfaction more dear 
than pleasure to her affectionate heart, 
the perusal of a letter from Alured 
Vere, addressed to his uncle. Colonel 
Montresor. Though short, and expres¬ 
sive of the hurry of a soldier’s life, kept 
on perpetual duty, it breathed nothing 
but hilarity, and the most perfect satis¬ 
faction in his situation. Through his 
whole style, the gay assurance, the “ gal¬ 
lant modesty, 99 which, by turns, per¬ 
vaded the character of Vere, glanced, 
like alternate light and shade. It gave 
to the last paragraph a peculiar colour¬ 
ing, and greatly raised the anxiety of his 
expectant friends to obtain fuller details 
respecting him. After mentioning that 
the troops, in the part of Sicily where he 
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was stationed, were constantly kept on 
the alert by the attempts of Murat, the 
then sovereign of Naples, who was, at 
that time, encamped with an array on 
the Italian coast, Aiured continued: — 

“ In such a situation, you may ima¬ 
gine, my dear sir, we have little time for 
refreshment, still less for sleep; yet, to 
remain day after day, week after week* 
under arms; at night to bivouac , or, in 
the sweeter French language, coucher d- 
la belle etoile> would be nothing, if, in 
the end, we could but be sure of meet¬ 
ing with this soldier of fortune, — this 
usurper, who treads unreproved the 
courts of the Caserta*, exemplifying, in 
his life, the often quoted line of Vol¬ 
taire, 

Le premier qui fut roi Tut un soldat heureux. 

4< Oh! could we but once make a dash 
at Murat and bis cavalry, — could I but 
once see that white plume waving in the 

* The palace of the King of Naples, 
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moonlight, above the valleys of Messina, 
I should think every hardship repaid- 
Often, by that light, do we observe them 
rowing towards us; but, confound them! 
they don't come near enough. One 
night, indeed, a detachment effected a 
landing; it was a memorable night for 
ipe, and one which, if my friends have 
any ta9te for the marvellous, has fur¬ 
nished me wherewithal to entertain 
them $ but it cannot be yet: an invinci¬ 
ble repugnance, an awkwardness 1 must 
shake offj forbid me to relate a tale of 
which I am, myself the hero ; yet some 
time or other it must be told. My letter 
19 called for : I must crowd a thousand 
loves and remembrances in the space of 
a moment, and seek some other opportu¬ 
nity more fully to express my gratitude 
to my benefactor, and to explain to him 
Why I sign my letter by the name of 

Alured Vere Chiaramonte.’* 
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To gentler themes she guides — the converse fills 
With love’s sweet tyranny and lover’s ills; 

Vain eloquence! — its tenderest truths to scan 
All calm and cold, as man debates with man 
He grants, objects, now questions, now replies; 
Nor seems to think his disputant has eyes; — 

As if she used no logic but of speech, 

Spoke to be heard, and reasoned but to teach. 

Paradise of Coquettes . 


.Before Leonora’s curiosity (if she felt 
any curiosity on the subject) could be 
more fully gratified respecting the change 
in Vere’s situation, chance threw her into 
company with a character the most com- 
plctely his opposite. 

George Newborough, whose existence 
has already been incidentally noticed, 
after paying a flying visit to his mother 
and sisters at Newborough Hall, pro- 
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ceeded to join Mr. Fitzalbert’s party at 
Bath. As lie Jiad been mostly either at 
the University, or paying his addresses to 
Miss Fitzalbert in Norfolk, while hlfc family 
cultivated the acquaintance of Colonel 
and Mrs. Montresor, Leonora had not seen 
him since he was a schoolboy. She had 
heard, indeed, that summer, from Mrs. 
Ncwborough, of such a young man’s 
being expected at Newborough Hall; 
but, as the intelligence had made no im¬ 
pression on her, the disappointment oc¬ 
casioned by his preferring, to go on a 
tour of pleasure with one of his college 
friends had been as little felt. 

He found his fair mistress and Leonora 
the reigning beauties of Bath. Already 

had they been termed, in fashionable 

»> * 

phraseology, “ the Inseparables,” while 
Mrs. Fitzalbert beheld their union with 
a glow of maternal pleasure. With re¬ 
spect to the two young ladies, the suf¬ 
frages were nearly equal. Still it was 
remarked, that those who considered 
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mind and manner as all in all, were the 
devoted admirers of Miss Fitzalbert; 
while a nameless attraction, peculiar to 
goodness alone, still more strongly inter¬ 
ested the discriminating observer, and 
led him, though scarcely conscious of the 
reason for such a distinction, to give the 
preference to Leonora. 

Although so young, Miss Fitzalbert’s 
was not the beauty of timid and blushing 
youth. She was no untaught, artless 
charmer, that " knew not she was fair;” 
on the contrary, she knew very well she 
was fair, and (which was more) that she 
was exquisitely accomplished : and this 
knowledge was by no means detrimental 
to her powers of pleasing. For it is in 
the assumption of the merit we do not 
possess, not in the modest consciousness 
of real advantages, that all which is offen¬ 
sive in vanity consists. Her counte¬ 
nance, over which she had perfect com¬ 
mand, exhibited the alternate and inter¬ 
esting variations of pensive thought or 
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spirited gaiety, of sweetness and intelli¬ 
gence, combined with that dignity and 
ease, resulting from the experience of 
receiving particular attention, ^and the 
habit of exacting general admiration. 
Still, on the whole, sprightliness was, 
certainly, not the predominant character¬ 
istic either of her mind or countenance. 
On this, her fondly partial mother used 
to observe, <£ Ellen has not violent spi¬ 
rits, and 1 am glad of it. I never see a 
young person possessed of exuberant 
gaiety, without experiencing for her a 
mixture of interest, anxiety, and regret. 
Eor, as nature bestows nothing in vain, I 
cannot forbear looking upon such spirits 
as the additional armour with which she 
invests those destined to encounter mis¬ 
fortune’s most severe and frequent at¬ 
tacks.” 

Beneath a sylphidine delicacy of form, 

Ellen concealed an almost masculine 

£. 

energy of mind, that led her to take 
pleasure in every pursuit connected with 
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the improvement of intellect. As often 
as she could do it without incurring the 
charge of pedantry or affectation, she would 
disengage herself from the crowd of flat¬ 
terers that surrounded her, to enter into 
discourse with the men of learning and 
observation, that are ever to be discover¬ 
ed, mixed with triflers, (like gold amidst 
mud and sand,) in a city so extensive as 
Bath. To such a woman, the little 
foibles of a being so frivolous as Lucinda 
laid her peculiarly open to ridicule •> and 
Miss Herbert soon learnt very cordially 
to hate Miss Fitzalbert’s superiority, and 
to dread her sarcasm. 

“ What have we got here?” said 
Ellen to the novel-reading fair one, as 
she entered Leonora’s sitting-room one 
morning laden with some of the choicest 
productions of Bonner's shop — “ A 
French Novel — Amelie Mansfield. — I 
wonder, Miss Herbert, you don’t prefer 
the Elisabeth of the same author. There 
you would find language equally beauti- 
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ful, united to a force — a pathos — an 
angelic purity —” 

“ No, I thank you,” replied Lucinda, 
drawing up — “ None of your school¬ 
books for me. — Why Elisabeth is fit to 
be translated " for the use of schools,” 
or “ the instruction and amusement of 
youth.” — Stuff! I’d as soon read Te- 
16 maque at once, while this-” 

“ Is more in the style of a modern 
French Novel, I grant you — “ Cceur 
sensible 99 — Douce melancolie — vuide du 
occur. — Nothing so easy as a receipt 
for a sentimental French Novel* I could 
“ rhyme you so eight years together: 
dinners, and suppers, and sleeping hours 
excepted.” * Be sure you have plenty 
of rocks, wood, and water. u Rockers 
escarpes — Epatsses nuages Vagues 

mugissantes — Antres deserts — Then as 
lor sentiment — “ Helas /” — “ Quel ta* 
bleau /” — " Ma douce ame n —Ma bien • 


* 

* Aa you like it. 
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aimee ! — Void’ arts cut ee — Cceur emu — 
A me aimante — Affreux abandon — Som¬ 
bre desespoir — Joie des bien-heureiuv — 
Douce illusion — Ocean de lundere — 
Les hois — Le silence — La solitude — 
Ah Dieux /” 

Another time, speaking of Lucinda to 
Leonora, Miss Fitzalbert said, “ Your 
friend appears rather an uncommon com¬ 
pound, — a sentimental coquette. Well, 
I have all the talents of a coquette my¬ 
self, for 1 am versatile, capricious, and 
fond of amusement. ’Tis all I have 
left. But I despise the character, and 
think the object ill proportioned to the 
trouble. Besides, you know I have a 
lover,” she added, looking archly at her 
friend, " who claims every serious thought, 
as he will, in due time, claim my hand.” 

“ There is something in your manner 
of speaking of this lover,” said Miss 
Montresor, u which gives me the idea 
Mr. Newborough is not the man of your 
choice.” 
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“ You mistake then,” Ellen resumed* 

“ he is the man after my own heart. A 

man whose attachment can never consti- 

« 

tute my felicity, and, therefore, whose 
neglect or coldness can never give me 
pahi.” 

“ That is a strange idea,” resumed 
Leonora, with more quickness of manner 
than it was usual for her to show, “ to 
marry a man because you are indifferent 
to him!” 

“ What you term indifference, I call 
tranquillity; the greatest of earthly goods, 
in my opinion — one, at least, that is in¬ 
dispensable for the enjoyment of all 
others. I do not speak from experience. 
Truly can I say “ a vagrant Cupid may, 

in fluttering round me, have brushed me 

* 

with his wing, but I have escaped his 
dart.” Yet still-” 

/ 

“ And who may have assumed the 
vagrant Cupid’s power,” Leonora play¬ 
fully asked: “ some fiery Gallic youth, 
or soft Calabrian swain ?” 
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“ Ca f parlous (Vautre chose 7” replied 
the foreign fair ; and, like her namesake, 
Ellen o£ the Lake, “ Light was her ac¬ 
cent, yet she sighed.” 

Leonora had too much delicacy to 
push the conversation farther. 

“ I have some curiosity to see what 
George Newborough lias become,” she 
observed to Lucinda. 

“ Lord, my dear,” Miss Herbert re¬ 
plied, “ have you not seen him yet? I 
was introduced to him in Bond street, 
this morning. — We have often laughed 
together at that insipid, harmless thing, 
“ a lady’s beauty.” Well, Newborough 
appears to me to be vice versa, — the sort 
of man in whom the gentlemen can see 
no fault, and the women can find no 
charm. He is handsome, certainly; 
straight, tall, florid, and his features — 
I really have forgot what his features are; 
and that very circumstance may, per¬ 
haps, give as good an idea of them as 
the most finished description. His is 
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not that look, at once tender and com¬ 
manding—commanding you to love, ] 
mean— “ Ce regard doux et % prolonge 
qui va tout droit an camr Neither lias 
he that power of countenance, mysterious 
and undefined, which rivets the attention 
when present, works in the brain when 
absent, exciting, by turns, the feelings of 
doubt, apprehension, curiosity ; — that 
expression which at once repels and 
charms; which you wish, yet fear to 
analyse : such an expression, in short, as 
used to distinguish a certain friend of 
ours. Here all is plain, downright, and 
straight-forward, as the fine, open, honest 
eye of a calf, which owes its whole 
beauty to its brightness,—its merit to the 
absence of malignity or evil !” 

“ A flattering portrait,” Leonora ob r 
served ; but she soon had an opportunity 
of judging for herself. The family hap-, 
pening to dine the next day at Mr. Fitz- 
albert’s, Miss Montresor was placed at 
table next to a young gentleman, whom 
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.she instantly recognised, by Lucinda's 
spirited description. Ariosto, in order 
to give an idea of the distinguished and 
peculiar style of beauty possessed by his 
heroine, makes a knight, on beholding 
her for the first time, know her imme¬ 
diately from all other fair ones; 

Non pub essere che Angelica bella. 

Inverting this example, Leonora, from 
his singularly phlegmatic and saturnine 
cast of countenance, immediately con¬ 
cluded her silent neighbour could be no 
other than Mr. George Newborongh. 
At tea, when the gentlemen again joined 
the ladies, Mrs. Montresor waved her 
usually indolent habits to glide over to 
Mr. Newborough, with expressions of 
great good-nature. 

“ I was so grieved,” she said; “ I 
wanted to ask a thousand questions about 
your mother, and all the dear girls at 
Newborough Hall, but I sat at such a 
distance I was not able to address a single 
word to you.” 
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“ Oh, quite enough, Ma'am, quite 
enough,” Mr. Newborough replied, eager 
to set the lady’s mind at ease. 

Leonora smiled and coloured, fearful 
lest Mrs. Montresor should feel hurt *, 
but Miss Filzalbert whispered her, 
44 Laissez-le Jaire; he is the most 
literal creature on earth; and thinks, in 
good earnest, lie has made the most 
obliging speech in the world, and set mat¬ 
ters quite right, by thus wholly disclaim¬ 
ing apologies. You will soon hear a few 
more of his lucky hits; for he is as 
distrait as the famous Comte de Brancas, 
and would make an admirable represent¬ 
ative of the 44 Absent Man.” 

As Ellen had foreseen, Mrs. Mon- 
tresor’s good-humour and simplicity made 
her receive this odd speech in the same 
spirit that Newborough delivered it. 
With her wonted cordiality, she resumed, 
— 44 X was really quite sorry this summer 
we $ould not have you' among us. I 
Unsure you, Mr. Newborough, it was a 

7 * 
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very great disappointment—’twas so long 
a time since we had seen you.” 

“ No matter, Ma'am,” George hastily 
replied, “I—I assure you I spent my 
time —much more agreeably where I 
was.” 

A degree of hesitation in his speech, 
which was much increased by his natural 
timidity, produced an unlucky pause be¬ 
fore Mr. Newborough stammered out 
these last words, (which he did with a 
smile and bow,) that rendered their effect 
• doubly striking. 

Lucinda now approaching, Mrs. Mon- 
tresor remarked, “ This young lady is 
an accession to our society, made, I be¬ 
lieve, since you left our neighbourhood.— 
Mr. Newborough, allow me to introduce 
you to Miss Herbert — this is the first 
time of her coming to Bath. She is 
quite charmed with the beauties of the 
place. Are you not, my love ?”— 

“ The young lady looks indeed as if she 
was—just come from the country,” — 

M 


VOL. I. 
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observed Newborough, intending a com¬ 
pliment to the brilliant bloom of Lu¬ 
cinda ; but to the fair stranger, yyho had 
flattered herself that her elegant dress 
had banished all traces of rusticity, the 
well-intended speech had a directly con¬ 
trary effect. Here they were interrupted 
by Mrs. Fitzalbert. 

“ So you would not be of our walking 
party to-day,” she said, with a smile, 
" though you might have perceived El¬ 
len at the window, looking out most 
despairingly for a beau.” 

“ You mistake,” replied Newborough, 
stuttering even more than ordinary, from 
his anxiety to justify himself; “ I would 
indeed have gone up if I had known 
tytiw Fitzalbert was there; but I—really 
—•I thought it was only you, Ma’am.” 

“ Well, well, you saw her afterwards,” 
resumed Mrs. Fitzalbert, who was used 
to the happily elegant irfanner of her 
destined son-in-law; “ she was in the 
ftvourite red cloak your sister Aurelia 
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recommended in her last letter so pres- 
singly; therefore, Mr. Newborough, you 
are bound to admire it at least.” 

44 Indeed I think it a very becoming 
fashion — the market-women wear just 
such cloaks,” observed George, with 
profound solemnity. 

44 You attend us to the rooms to-nior- 
row night ?” said Ellen, carelessly. 

44 If—if you*ll excuse me, Miss 
Fitzalbert — that is to say — if you can 

any way do without me, I—I—I—” 

* 

(poor George hunted long for an oblig¬ 
ing form of phrase; but at length could 
only bring out, with much hesitation,) 
44 I'd—much rather not.” 

44 Why, how now,” Ellen resumed, 
while a lurking smile of arch t humour 
contradicted the assumed gravity and 
surprise of her manner; C4 I thought 
you were extremely fond of dancing ?” 

44 Oh, very fond of dancing,” George 
replied, in a sepulchral voice, and giving 
a deep sigh. 

m 2 
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“ And of music ?” 

“ Yes: of every thing that promotes 
fun and gaiety. 5 ’ 

“ Why then, solemn sir, although you 
have agreed to those two points in the 
tone of a person giving orders for a fu¬ 
neral, since you hate agreed to them, 
what rational motive can you assign for 
this most unprecedented and ungallant 
secession ?” 

“ Ladies are privileged to be unrea¬ 
sonable,” replied George, while some¬ 
thing between a smile anda sneer wrinkled 
his usually unexpressive features. “ It. 
is a trite remark, that the wisest are 
always the first to give way.” Mr. New- 
borough then took refuge in silence, 
and the party, soon after, broke up. 

Leonora could not help feeling some 
anxiety, on beholding a being so full of 
fire and sensibility as Ellen—one solively,* 
so tender—one who appeared all soul, 
about to be matched to a character so 
uncongenial. “ How is it possible,” 
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she thought, “ that a creature, formed 
as it were of the finer elements alone, 
suited almost to a Valoe , a sylph-husband, 
can accommodate herself to the dull, 
phlegmatic temper, of the one her pa¬ 
rents have provided for her.” 

Mrs. Eitzalbcrt soon appeared inclined 
to be of the same opinion. Observing 
the inquietude, the irrepressible pensive¬ 
ness that would sometimes steal over the 
line features of her daughter, all her 
private wishes, her worldly plans gave 
way to maternal anxiety, and she spoke 
seriously to Ellen on the subject, con- 
eluding with an offer, if the marriage was 
disagreeable to her, still to break it off. 

Ellen heard her with emotion, but it was 
difficult to say of what kind ; for, when 
Mrs. Eitzalbert had ceased speaking, she 
earnestly exclaimed, “ Oh, my mother! 
it must be—it is to be — let it be — I 
wish it as much as you — I —” 

“ I am satisfied, my dear girl,” re¬ 
sumed Mrs. Fitzalbert, while the anxiety 

m 3 
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with which she surveyed her daughter’s 
agitated looks, and changing colour, 
showed but too plainly she was not satis¬ 
fied. “ Heaven knows, my first wish was 
to see you happy with Newborough, 
and-” 

“ Happy!”— Ellen mentally repeated, 
with a deep convulsive shudder. Then, 
with resumed calmness, “ If any thing 
in my conduct to Mr. Newborough,” 
she said, has given him a right to 
imagine me indifferent, I am sincerely 
sorry for it; and shall, in future, en¬ 
deavour to testify the esteem for him 
that ought to be felt by his future wife.” 

She was as good as her word > and 
when next they met, the attention with 
which she devoted herself to Newborough 
would have convinced any one who had 
never seen them together before, that he 
was the object of her free, unbiassed 
choice. 

If* Leonora had discovered a fault in 
the all-accomplished Ellen, it was that 
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of family pride; and, in this, Mrs. 
Fitzalbert encouraged her. Possessed 
of no ancestors of whom she herself could 
boast, this otherwise distinguished woman 
had the weakness to set an excessive 
value upon high descent; and though 
she could not feel respect for her husband 
as an individual, certainly thought the 
more highly of Ellen for being a daughter 
of the family of Fitzalbert. 

If this inconsistency be pitiable, it is, 
unfortunately, not very uncommon $ 
and those who think it cannot exist, 
must have seen very little riety of 
human character. Once, during the life¬ 
time of her brother Mr. Newborough, 
on his slightly ridiculing this foible, Mrs. 
Fitzalberi’s enthusiasm had carried her 
so far as to exclaim, “ It well becomes 
you to reflect upon a family which held 
large grants of land, at a time when, 
probably, ours were serfs of the soil.” 
In her cooler moments, however, this 
disposition led her rather to attempt re¬ 
al 4 
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medying the deficiency she deplored, by 
uniting her own family by closer and 
more numerous ties to the ancient and 
respectable one into which she herself 
had entered. For this reason, she ex¬ 
pressed a wish to her brother, that, if no 
strong objection should occur on the part 
of the young people, his son should be 
united to her daughter Ellen ; and Mr. 
Newborough, who saw the probability of 
Ellen’s being sole heiress to Mr. Fitzal- 
bert’s large property, joyfully acceded 
to the proposal. 

On Mr. Fitzalbert’s death, George 
Newborough was, in case of Ellen’s 
having no brother, but succeeding to the 
estates, to take the name and arms of 
Fitzalbert; and thus his obscure name 
would be merged in a distinguished one, 
and her own dear and only child, her 
daiiing Ellen, be the means of uniting 
and ennobling the whole fatnily. 

Never was a foreign queen more intent 
on joining the interests of two branches 
of a royal house, than Mrs. Fitzalbert was 
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on this plan. It had been, however, agreed 
that, as they were both so young, no 
mention should be made of their parents’ 
intentions till after the return of the 
Fitzalberts from the continent, whither 
they were on the point of setting out for 
the benefit of Mr. Fitzalbert’s health. 

It was at the peace of 1802, and Ellen, 
though hardly fifteen, already obtained 
her share of notice at Paris ; it was even 
said the admiration with which the 
French ruler beheld the charms of la belle 
Angloise , was the cause of a singular ex¬ 
ception made in favour of her family, 
who, instead of being included in the 
subsequent imprisonment of the English, 
were allowed to pursue their search after 
health unmolested. The death of Mr. 
Newborough, during their absence, made 
no change in the projected marriage. 
On her return, Mrs. Fitzalbert discovered 
little to find fault with in the husband 
she had selected for Ellen. He was- 
learned, sensible, (notwithstanding the 

m 5 
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drawback created bv his awkwardness 

* 

of manner,) handsome, and really good- 
natured and well-disposed. 

When Leonora would, in astonishment, 
look over Ellen, wasting her fine graphic 
talents for hours on the delineation of 
her family arms, and her time, in reading 
the feats of the Fitzalberts under Henry 
the Second, in old parchments and for¬ 
gotten chronicles ; she felt reconciled to 
her again, on observing that this spirit of 
curiosity and research was as willingly 
employed upon subjects that in no way 
tended to gratify self-love or pride ; 
when she saw her debating with learned 
virtuosi on those interesting fragments 
generally denominated the Antiquities of 
Bath, or, again, youthfully versatile and 
elegantly feminine, filling her book with 
botanic drawings of flowers collected on 
Beechen Cliff or Claverton Down, or cal¬ 
culating how many thousand times the 

c. 

.compartments of the finest mosaic fall 
short of the numbers of tints employed 
in the formation of a butterfly's wing! 
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“ That young man has no more idea 
of the passion of love than an old colour- 
staff, ” said the Colonel to Mrs. Mon- 
tresor, after they had been discoursing 
on the various excellencies of Miss Fitz- 
albert, and Newborough's very moderate 
admiration of them. “ Think of his re¬ 
fusing that divine girl to attend her to the 
ball ; but I’ll remonstrate with him yet.” 

At this moment the subject of 
their discourse entered the room, and 
the Colonel attacked him as he had 
threatened to do. 

“ If you can prove to me dispassion¬ 
ately, Colonel Montresor,*' Newborough 
calmly replied, “ that dancing after 
Miss Fitzalbert tonight, is a more ra¬ 
tional and improving manner of passing 
my time, than making extracts from 
Dugald Stewart’s Philosophy of the 
Human Mind, the way in which I pro¬ 
pose to spend the evening,. I will attend 
her : but otherwise — 99 

m 6 
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“ Talk of proving, sir, with a fine girl 
ready to take you for a partner/’ ex¬ 
claimed the Colonel, warmly, “ why, at 
your age, aye and long afterwards, a 
pair of bright eyes could, at any time, 
lead me a dance of as many miles as they 
shot bewitching glances. Sir, if I had 
been engaged as you are, I’d have broke 
bounds—I’d have scaled the highest wall 
—I’d have taken the roughest road on the 
darkest night, just to get a touch of her* 
fair hand at the end of it —Aye, if [ had 
been sure of being put under arrest for 
it the next morning.”— 

“ Then you must be very glad, sir,” 
observed Newborough, coolly, “ that the 
season of your youth and folly is over, 
and that you are now, as one may say, 
past your—d-a-a-a-ncing days.” 

“ But Miss Fitzalbert,” continued the 
Colonel, rising in his enthusiasm, “ oh, 
she would make a stoic eloquent in her 
praise. There is a description in Ha¬ 
fiz, the Anacreon of Persia, that would 
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exactly suit her — I am very sorry 1 have 
not my Persian Hafiz with me. I had 
finished a translation of’ his principal 
odes, but unfortunately left them with a 
friend at Calcutta, who was to return to 
England some time after me. They 
were lost, together with a great many more 
manuscripts, in the wreck of the Warren 
Hastings—it was with great difficulty he 
saved his own life, and as for my poor 
translations-” 

“ Oh, I da-a-a-re say,” replied New- 
borough, with a low bow, “ they were — 
no great loss — I mean,” lie added, 
stammering, “ that they — were of very 
little value.” 

At this consolatory speech the Co¬ 
lonel drew up and looked a little 
offended, while the well-meaning New- 
borough, wholly unconscious of what he 
had done, advanced, and offered him his 
hand, saying, “ Well, Colonel, to show 
my respect for you, and how much I 
value your advice, I will consent to waste 
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an evening in the frivolous manner requir¬ 
ed by Miss Fitzalbert; but mind, it is in 
compliance with the opinion of a man 1 
esteem, and not with a view to humour 
tlie caprice of a young lady, that I con¬ 
sent to make one of a set of triflers. ,> 

Colonel Montresor lifted up his eyes 
in silent admiration. “ Well, Mr. New- 
borough,” said the gallant veteran, 
“ you certainly are the most extraor¬ 
dinary young man I ever saw, and 
although favoured with the fairest in¬ 
structress ever man was blest with, you 
certainly, as yet, know nothing of the 
passion of love.” 

“ Why, papa/* said Lucinda, address¬ 
ing the Colonel by a title he always 
kindly admitted; “ if you don’t take 
care, it will be said in this city, so 
celebrated for the manufacture of white 
lies, that you are in love with Miss Fitz- 
albert yourself. She already calls you, 
in her fine, affected way, one of her 
greatest proneurs , and says that she is 
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indebted to your praises for half her 
fashion." 

This raillery was the safer with Co¬ 
lonel Montresor, as, although he had that 
military and spirited gallantry of manner 
towards the sex which afforded the most 
striking contrast to the coldness and 
apathy of the youthful collegian, he 
was the farthest in the world from at¬ 
tracting notice to himself by those fri¬ 
volous and misplaced attentions that 
expose a man, no longer young, to the 
danger of exciting ridicule and ingra¬ 
titude in return. 

“ I am sure," continued Lucinda to 
Leonora, “ were I obliged to choose 
between the two, I would much sooner 
take the Colonel, supposing him an un¬ 
married man, than George Newborough, 
who might be his son — Call him an an¬ 
cient veteran! Were they fairly to 
enter the lists, Newborough^ uninte¬ 
resting, unanimated bloom, would have 
no chance against that alternately ihtel- 
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ligent and languid smile— that blue eye, 
dimmed more by sensibility than by 
years; but which, when swimming in 
youth’s sweet brilliant fluid, must have 
told such melting, such flattering tales !— 
But to talk of things that more nearly 
concern me — do you know, my dear, 
that I am in a horrible perplexity — that 
odious Sir Geoflry Prenderghast has fol¬ 
lowed me to Bath; and your pretty papa, 
while I am singing forth his panegyric, 
has the cruelty to advise me to accept 
him.” 

“ Then I am sure you are quite 
happy,” observed Leonora. 

“ Happy ! — how can you be so bar¬ 
barous as to say so ?” 

“ My poor Lucinda, you were quite 
at a loss for an embarrassment — not a 
single one offered itself at Bath, till, 
luckily, Sir Geoflry Prenderghast ar¬ 
rived.” 

Leonora was not wrong. Lucinda 
had been much mortified, since her 
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arrival at this place, from two causes. 
First, she was vexed to sec that, not¬ 
withstanding the flatteries of her maid 
and the ensign at the monthly assembly, 
her charms were not of that superior 
stamp to ensure her distinction when 
submitted to the trying ordeal of a Bath 
season; but were, on the contrary, to¬ 
tally eclipsed by the striking assemblage 
of personal and mental graces that ap¬ 
peared in the gifted Leonora, and the 
polished and highly-educated Miss Fitz- 
albert. In the next place, she grieved 
at the sudden intimacy that a parity in 
intellectual endowments had established 
between Ellen and Miss Montresor, and 
though she herself held as warm a place 
as ever in Leonora’s affections, felt as if 
her consecpience was diminished by the 
circumstance. Lucinda found also, 
’spite of the invariable assertions of 
novelists to the contrary, that the 
“ courtly dame” was not neglected for 
the “ fairer village maid.” She dis- 
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covered, in the case of several other 
ladies, that art was often preferred to 
nature — the loud and voluble cant of 
fashionable phraseology, to the more 
delicate pretensions of sentimental sim¬ 
plicity — that fashion and rank were 
powerful auxiliaries to beauty ; nay, that 
when the contest was between beauty 
without fashion, or fashion without 
beauty, not only the young and giddy, 
but the distinguished, the well-informed, 
(shall I say the wise ?) flocked round 
the standard of the latter. Fortune, 
too, she had — but found, by experience, 
that fortune, alone, is not sufficient to 
gain the homage of the gay and am¬ 
bitious. 

Leonora, on the contrary, enjoyed 
every pleasure with the zest of a young, 
elastic, and innocent mind; and those who 
will try it may be assured that the love 
of domestic duties, so far from tending 
to make their votary rigid or melancholy, 
have the happiest effect in preserving 
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those dispositions best calculated for the 
admission of agreeable sensations. If 
Leonora yvent to a ball, and experienced, 
as may fall to the lot of the most bril¬ 
liant beauty, the fickleness and partiality 
of a public crowd — the (perhaps) exces¬ 
sive admiration excited by a new face, 
she allowed no feeling of envy or jea¬ 
lousy to give a sting to rudeness or ne¬ 
glect : while every pleasure, every dis¬ 
tinction, she enjoyed uncontaminated by 
the baneful sensations of pride, tri¬ 
umphant malice, or restless vanity. —- 
Deeply regretting the interruption of 
those charitable schemes in which she 
had been accustomed to interest herself 
at Led in Abbey, Leonora sought, in a 
new scene, fresh occasions for exercising 
the benevolence of her disposition. 
With a happy- art of separating gold 
from dross, and associating the practice 
of her accustomed virtues with whatever 
pursuit she was engaged in, it was not 
unusual with this amiable girl to spend 
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part of the morning at the Cheap Repo¬ 
sitory, choosing articles of clothing for 
her poor pensioners, before she selected 
the flower-trimmed slip and gay tiara 
that was to decorate her own person for 
the ball at night. She often sent a sum 
of money to a deserving object, before 
she proceeded to those scenes of public 
entertainment which too often, in others, 
banish the recollection of private misery. 
On such occasions, Leonora always en¬ 
joyed the amusement that awaited her 
with double relish ; and surely a more 
innocent secret for exhilarating the spi¬ 
rits cannot be communicated to any fine 
lady preparing to go into public. 

In her charities, she found Miss Fitz- 
albert an active assistant — in her amuse¬ 
ments, a cheerful companion; yet, at 
times, an air uneasy and undecided, a 
look that expressed a secret inquietude, 
while this look would ‘change to one of 
absolute fretfulness if Newborough ap¬ 
proached, made her friend apprehensive 
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that Ellen had mistaken the sleep of the 
heart for the extinction of its finer feel¬ 
ings, and. that she calculated too much 
upon her own courage, and too little 
upon her lively sensibility, in looking 
forward with complacency to this union 
with her cousin. Often, too, though 
Ellen professed not to keep a thought 
concealed from her friend, there was an 
anxious starting — an awkward and sud¬ 
denly assumed reserve in her manner; 
and her dark glance was cast on the 
ground, on encountering the expression 
of fearless innocence that beamed from 
the full blue eye of Leonora. 

About this time a lady, who had had 
some share in the education of Ellen, 
and who accompanied the family abroad, 
paid a visit to Bath. Mrs. Waltham was 
received by her former pupil with all that 
warmth of welcome, and glow of grati¬ 
tude, that marked her impassioned cha¬ 
racter. She saw Leonora — and to see, 
and admire her, were synonymous terms. 
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Ellen increased her friend’s interest in 
Miss Montresor, by the enthusiastic 
manner in which she spoke of her. 

Mrs. Waltham listened with a thought¬ 
ful look, and then said, “ I am delighted 
you have found a companion so much to 
your taste; but, tell me truly, does Miss 
Montresor know all ? — Does she love 
only the Ellen that the world sees; or 
Ellen — my Ellen — the Ellen of-” 

“ She knows all that, for her peace of 
mind, she ought to know,” replied Miss 
Fitzalbert, interrupting Mrs. Waltham, 
and turning pale. “ More would be the 
destruction, the ruin of an intercourse 
that forms, I will confess to you, the only 
charm of my life.” 

“ Yet, one day or other, she must know 
it.—Concealments are dangerous things. 
— Better rely upon Miss Montresor’s ho¬ 
nour, her superiority to prejudice, and 

“ Who is ,to betray me ? I have good 
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reason to believe it will not be you, dear 

Mrs. Waltham ; therefore- 99 

“ Yet still,” objected the governess, 

“ a friendship founded on illusion-” 

“ And what is not illusion in this 
life ?” Ellen, half mournfully, half play¬ 
fully, rejoined. “ My good Mrs. Wal¬ 
tham, make yourself easy, if that is what 
disturbs you ; Leonora is sufficiently 
happy if she never discovers that she is 

i 

DECEIVED !” 



CHAP. XVIII. 


Know'st thou the land where citrons scent the 
gale, 

Where glows the orange in the golden vale : 

Where softer breezes fan the azure skies. 

Where myrtles spring, and prouder laurels rise. 

Goethe. 

Letters from Sicily soon put the ex¬ 
pectant friends of Alured Vere in pos¬ 
session of those particulars, which he 
had, in his first communication, slightly 
glanced at; but, as his modesty still led 
him to throw some part of his story a 
little too much in the shade, we will 
take the pencil from him, in order to 
complete the picture. In his first letter 
he mentioned, that a detachment of 
Murat’s troops had effected a landing, 
with the intention of intrenching them¬ 
selves on the heights above Messina. 
These were warmly contested by the 

5 
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English. A night engagement ensued, 
in which they were finally victorious. 
Hopeless of safety, but in returning to 
their vessels, the enemy retreated in pre¬ 
cipitation and disorder. Alurcd was 
among the most eager in the pursuit. 
An officer, apparently of advanced age, 
and high rank, had attracted his eye, and 
he had already singled him out, in idea, 
as his prisoner, when his attention was di¬ 
verted, and his indignation roused, by an 
act of villainy, but too common among 
the half-soldier, half-ruffian bands of re¬ 
volutionary France. Trusting to the fleet¬ 
ness of his horse, the Italian officer, not¬ 
withstanding his wounds, was already 
almost beyond pursuit, when a soldier of 
his own regiment, tempted, probably, by 
the valuables he wore, stopped his com¬ 
mander, with the furious exclamation of 
a brigand , and, holding a pistol to his 
head, would instantly have dispatched 
him, and have trusted for escape to the 
darkness and confusion of the niglit. 

VOL. i. n 
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At this moment Alured, who witnessed 
the struggle, rushed on the cowardly 
foe, and giving him a wound, that made 
the pistol drop from his hand, turned to 
the man whose life he had preserved, 
and whose liberty he now scorned to 
attempt. 

With that chivalrous grace and cour¬ 
tesy, which peculiarly distinguished his 
own character, and which sheds the 
brightest beam over the history of mo¬ 
dern warfare, he invited the Italian to 
take advantage of the precious moments 
that remained to him by a speedy flight; 
but this the Count was no longer able to 
do. Already exhausted by his wounds, 
the motion of his horse had made them 
bleed afresh. He felt ready to faint; 
yet still, in broken accents, warmly 
thanked his preserver, and, taking from 
his breast a splendid decoration of the 
Legfon of Honour, which he wore in 
brilliants, and which had principally 
inherited the rapacity of his assailant. 
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begged Alured to accept it, in token 
of his everlasting gratitude. By the in¬ 
dignant expression the countenance of 
Vere assumed, the stranger soon per¬ 
ceived how much he had, in this instance, 
mistaken the character of a British officer. 
“ Generous Englishman l" he then ex¬ 
claimed, “ if you refuse this trifling token 
of my gratitude, you must, at least, per¬ 
mit me to give you one of my esteem — 
to you I surrender myself.—I feel I must 
be a prisoner, and it would be soothing 
to me to be placed under your guard. — 
My rank is high, and you may find it 
worth your while —” Again he recol¬ 
lected himself, and, checking the half- 
formed promise, gave up his sword to 
Alured, and was conducted, along with 
the other prisoners made in that eventful 
night, to a place of safety, where Vere 
was appointed to watch over them with 
a subaltern’s guard. 

After seeing that every attention was 
paid to the wounded man, he had left 

N 2 
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him about two hours, when a message 
arrived from the Italian Count, request¬ 
ing another interview, as he li^d some¬ 
thing farther of importance to commu¬ 
nicate. This Alured, who was at the 
moment engaged in some indispensable 
military duty, found it impossible to 
grant* Tearful, however, of rendering 
the harshness of a refusal harsher by a 
verbal message, he wrote a respectful 
apology, concluding with a promise to 
visit his noble prisoner early the ensuing 
morning* 

ct The poor Count, as the outlandish 
soldiers call him, took your honour’s re¬ 
fusal to heart, I reckon,” said Alured’* 
servant, Bailey, who was too much of a 
soldier to think an unasked opinion 'any 
mark of disrespect. “ When he got the 
little letter, he stared as if he was mad 
like — looked at it a long time without 
opening it—turned it about—then asked 
me my master’s name, and made me re¬ 
peat it several times over—tore open the 
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note—looked again at the outside, though 
the inside, to my thinking, would have 
told him more of the matter; and at 
last says, in a hollow, inward voice like, 
“ Your patron (he really called your ho¬ 
nour patron) will be punctual by ten.” 

As Alured was conscious there was 
nothing in the billet he had sent, but a 
civil excuse for not waiting on the Count 
that night, Bailey’s detail of the extraor¬ 
dinary emotion with which it was re¬ 
ceived (emotion which betrayed itself 
even before the contents of the note 
were known), was perfectly incompre¬ 
hensible. Anxious to fathom the mys¬ 
tery, he did not fail, the ensuing morn¬ 
ing, at an early hour, to visit his pri¬ 
soner. 

As Vere approached, joy sparkled in 
the eyes of the Count. With all the 
versatility of a foreigner, and the viva¬ 
city of an Italian, he seemed to have 
forgot his age and infirmities, in the 
pleasure inspired by some sudden and 

n 3 
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unlooked-for event. After a cordial em¬ 
brace, in the manner of his country, — 

“ My dearest Vere,” he said, “ if 1 
am not much mistaken, this note is the 
harbinger of tidings, that will be to me 
a renovation of life, and will enable me 
to discharge to you part of the debt of 
gratitude I have incurred,”— 

Every word the Count uttered was 
matter of fresh amazement to Alured. 

u The emotion with which I beheld 
your billet,” resumed the Count, “ has 
prevented me from sleeping all night.” 

Alured, whose temper had not im¬ 
proved in patience, now interrupted the 
verbose self'-gratulations of his friend, to 
entreat he would be more explicit. 

The Count took up the note,, and, 
pointing to the seal, “ Those arms &re 
in your family, are they not?” he 
asked. 

“ Certainly, or I should not make use 
of them,” Alured, with his wonted 
warmth and quickness, replied. 
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*' ] doubt it not, generous English¬ 
man : yet your name-” 

“ Is Vere. My grandfather, Audley 
Vere, married an Italian lady, of the 
name of Julia Marina di Mentalbatio. 
She died before I was born. My father 
gave me this seal as a family relic. 1 
happened to have no other by me when 
I sent off that note. Now, Count, you 
have its history.” 

“ Right, right,” exclaimed the Count, 
with exultation ; “ and you are the only 
lineal descendant of the last daughter of 
the house of^Chiaramonte. Julia, my 
cousin, had every merit that could en¬ 
title her to the acknowledgement of the 
richer branch, but fortune. I am sorry 
to say, the want of that single recommend¬ 
ation exposed her to indignities from 
those whom the claims of blood ought to 
have rendered her kind supporters. Ad¬ 
mitted into our family as a dependant, 
the treatment Julia di Montalbano there 
received justified, (if any thing could 

n 4» 
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justify so rash and imprudent a step in a 
woman,) her putting herself under the 
honourable protection of And ley Vere, 
your grandfather. I was myself but a 
stripling at the time ; yet I remember 
something of the insulting haughtiness 
of my sister Beatrice to her, and the 
more insulting kindness of my cousin 
Lorenzo. Yet these people pretended 
most severely to CQndemn her for mar¬ 
rying a heretic and a foreigner. Her 
name was never afterwards pronounced, 
and I supinely followed the example of 
my family in making no enquiries after 
her offspring. We little foresaw they 
were one day to inherit what remained 
of the honours of our house. My un¬ 
fortunate sister Beatrice, after a severe 
domestic disappointment, took the veil: 
Lorenzo fell the victim of revolutionary 
cabals. I married; but similar misfor¬ 
tunes have swept away my children. 
Bewildered in the paths of a crooked 
and dangerous policy, I did not perceive 
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my error till too late ; and I looked to 
the extinction of our name, when that 
blessed Providence, which works out its 
own encis by means of the most erring 
instruments, conducted me to the only 
living relative of whose existence I am 
aware, in the person who, from his hu¬ 
manity, modesty, and intrepidity, T should 
most w r ish to acknowledge as a Chiara- 
montc.” 

Here Alurcd interrupted the Count, 
to ask what was the circumstance of im¬ 
portance that had induced him to dis¬ 
patch a messenger to his quarters, after 
he had left him the night before ? 

Chiaramonte replied, “ That the par¬ 
ticulars he had recollected concerned 
only some directions relative to the dis¬ 
posal of his property, in case of his de¬ 
cease, which now were fortunately super¬ 
seded by the discovery he had since 
made.” 

Count Chiaramonte then proceeded to 
inform his young relative that he had 2 

N 5 
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delightful villa within a league of Mes¬ 
sina, situatedon the sea-shore, and another 
at Catanea, the possession of which he 
could ensure to him. “ Would I could 
say the same,” he added, “ of Villa 
Montalbano, at Naples. I fear it will be 
difficult for an Englishman to maintain 
his rights on King Joachim’s territory, 
when I shall be no more. But I have 
no right to complain — 1 was the advo¬ 
cate and friend of revolution — I ac¬ 
cepted a command, and fought under 
the banners of Murat: and now 1 die 
in that cause which I begin to fear 
was- ” 

The entrance of the surgeon to ex¬ 
amine into the state of the prisoner’s 
wounds, interrupted a conversation which 
had been by far too agitating for the 
poor Count. 

Though this gentleman was too hu¬ 
mane to express to the patient the extent 
of his fears, Alured could read in his eye 
that there was little chance of his ultimate 




recovery, and no prospect of approaching 
prosperity could check the feeling of 
graceful and manly sorrow with which 
he received the fatal intimation. 

The Count, however, flattered himself 
with the possibility of his own perfect 
restoration to health, and, by the time 
an exchange of prisoners was effected, 
found himself so far recovered as to 


be able to make every necessary arrange¬ 
ment for the recognition of Alured as his 
heir, and for securing to him the pos¬ 


session of his title and Sicilian estates. 


Here Alured’s narrative broke off: 


his comments upon it were few \ and 
few, therefore, were the inferences that 
could be drawn. Did the sudden pros¬ 
pect of splendour and independence 
awaken in his bosom hopes that might 
have been checked by his former humble 
state ? or had freedom powerful charms, 
when, for the first time, united to af¬ 
fluence ? 

n 6 
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Remembering the change that a very 
short absence had effected in the man¬ 
ners of the once modest, diffident, in¬ 
genuous youth, Leonora experienced the 
most lively anxiety lest a disposition like 
Alured’s, “ ever in extremes, and nothing 
long,” might be completely spoiled by 
the united allurements of prosperity, and 
a system of morals like that which she 
heard prevailed in Sicily. But no me¬ 
lancholy forebodings could, on the whole, 
damp the satisfaction with which she 
received the news of his good fortune 
— the avidity with which she read over 
the details of* the steps that led to it. 

In these eventful times, who has not 
experienced the pleasing bustle, the in¬ 
terest, the sensation excited by the im¬ 
portant packet, in which some beloved 
adventurer, “ himself the little hero of 
each tale,” relates to a fondly partial 
circle the particulars of the expedition 
or engagement in which he has borne a 
part? Leonora was too well used to 
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witness the effects of such communica¬ 
tions, not to discover, in her own mind, u 
ready excuse for the lively emotion, the 
extraordinary degree of sympathy and 
interest she bestowed upon the romantic 
narrative of her cousin. 

Accustomed now to find every plea¬ 
sure increased by sharing it with Ellen, 
she called on her to communicate these 
singular particulars; and, as Mr. Fitzal- 
bert appeared to be in a remarkably lo¬ 
quacious humour, the two young ladies 
determined, in order to avoid a most 
mal-a-propos interruption,to talk over the 
new and more interesting topic that en¬ 
gaged them in a confidential evening 
walk. 

Ellen led the way to a sequestered 
spot by the river’s side, where they were 
not likely to be disturbed by casual ac¬ 
quaintances. “ I told you,” she said, 
observing with pleasure Leonora's sur¬ 
prise, “ that, if you would follow my 
lead, I would show you romantic, un- 
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frequented walks, even in the gay, bust¬ 
ling neighbourhood of the parades and 
grove. This is a favourite haunt ofmine: 
I love the water’s side; and, when unable 
to contemplate the immensity of the 
ocean, the sight of the slow-winding 
Avon, gently flowing at my feet, imparts 
a pensive pleasure, that, for a time, 
soothes and tranquillises my mind.” 

“ ’Tis, indeed, a charming spot,” said 
Leonora; “ and now for our Sicilian 
wanderer.” 

Ellen started : “ Sicilian !” she re¬ 
peated, and then recollecting herself, 
begged Leonora to proceed. 

Through the course of Miss Montre- 
sor’s narrative, during which she read her 
friend some passages in Alured’s letter, 
Ellen endeavoured to appear to take an 
interest in it; but it was evident she was 
struggling with unpleasant recollections, 
and that, though her heart was in Sicily, 
it was not with Alured. When she con- 
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eluded, Miss Fitzalbert observed, with a 
melancholy smile, — 

“ Your young friend is fortunate, I 
trust he will be happy. Do not cavil at 
the distinction, for what can ensure hap¬ 
piness — not merit, not disinterestedness, 
not — oh virtue !” she continued, rais¬ 
ing her full eyes to heaven ; “ When 1 
look back upon the past, I am tempted, 
like the noble Roman, to say, indeed, 

thou art but a name. What dutv have 

«/■ 

l neglected ? What error have I been 
guilty of? With what folly have I to 
reproach myself, and yet —" 

Here she paused, leaving Leonora in 
amazement at her broken and dubious 
expressions. Her surprise would have 
been greater, had she heard the short 
conference between Mrs. Waltham, and 
the apparently inconsistent, mysterious, 
incomprehensible being who now ad¬ 
dressed her. Yet Ellen conceived her- 
* 

self fully entitled to make this confident 
and energetic appeal. Turning suddenly 
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to Miss Montresor, she resumed, with 
added solemnity—“Tell me, Leono¬ 
ra, is there any circumstance that could 
induce you to renounce your friend — to 
give up the pleasure you seem to find in 
my society — in short, to —” 

“ None, none, I am persuaded,” re¬ 
plied the innocent Leonora. “ What 
can induce my dear Ellen, fora moment, 
to suspect the truth of the love I hear 
her — the love that I ever must bear to 
her talents and virtues.” — 

“ Swear it!” said Miss Fitzalbcrt. 
Leonora now began to be absolutely 
frightened. So calm was Ellen’s usual 
manner — so playful, so soft, so elegantly 
fashionable, that this unusual appearance 
of earnestness seemed to her to carry 
with it something of dreadful import. 

“ I was wrong,” resumed Miss Fitzal- 
bert, observing Leonora hesitate. “ En¬ 
gagements are unpleasant things,” (she 
uttered these last words with marked and 
peculiar bitterness,) “ and my anxiet) 
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to secure against the possibility of re¬ 
tracting —■” 

She became confused \ and, in order 

m 

to conceal her emotion, stooped down to 
gather some of the flowers that grew in 
wild luxuriance in each recess of their 
unequal path. 

The-damps of evening were rising, and 
the dew lay thick upon the dark blos¬ 
soms of the deadly nightshade, which, 
mingled with the silvery bells of the love¬ 
lier lily of the valley, sprung up beneath 
the willows that shaded the winding 
stream. 

“ Such is my life,” said Ellen, at¬ 
tempting a playfulness foreign to her 
heart, “ fair flowers may appear, at first 
sight, to adorn it; but the deadly night¬ 
shade lurks behind and saddens all the 
scene.” 

The sun was setting beautifully upon 
the water. Ellen’s heart, ever beating in 

unison with the charrtis of nature, was 

* 

won from sorrow by the sight. Uncon- 
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sciously her voice repeated some notes 
of a sweet air that sounded sweeter in 
such a scene. 

“ That is the lullaby in “ The Pirates,” 
said Leonora, “ How I wish your harp 
were here, Ellen, to accompany you 
through the song.” 

“ Oh, still let me dwell on the past!” 
returned the soft, bewitching enthusiast. 
“ You know not how dear that opera — 
that air is to my heart. The last plea¬ 
sing moment of my life is connected with 
a story of pirates. But come — the twi¬ 
light is hastening on.” As if fearful of 
again exciting curiosity, she urged Leo¬ 
nora’s steps homeward, and continued, 
for the rest of the way, conversing on the 
most trifling topic, — the ball of the fol¬ 
lowing evening. 

Her gaiety and fascination had nearly 
driven all traces of the past from Leono¬ 
ra’s mind: but it was recalled in a re¬ 
markable manner, when, on observing 
Ellen’s dress the ensuing night, she per- 
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ceived that her friend had finished it with 
a small bouquet of rose and myrtle: but 
that a dark blossom of “ the deadly 
nightshade lurked behind.” 
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CHAP. XIX. 


Dans la society les satires lcs plus sanglantes 
sont faites comnmncmcnt non par les gens malins, 
niais par lcs sots ou par les etourdis. 

Mad. Genlis. 

1 he ball turned out very agreeable to 
the young ladies, but not at all so to 
poor Mrs. Montresor. Passionately fond 
of cards, she could play no game well 
but Cassino, and, by some unaccountable 
chance, it was found impossible to make 
up a party for her that night. The next 
morning, as she was still bewailing her 
disappointment, which she declared had 
even “ prevented her from sleeping 
comfortably,” Leonora, in whom good¬ 
nature was an active principle, not the 
casual result of gratified vanity, proposed 
that she and Lucinda should endeavour 
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to find a fourth, that Mrs. Montresor 
might pass an hour or two at the game 
of which she was so fond. Poor Mrs. 
Montresor, after a hesitation occasioned 
by a slight degree of shame, confessed 
it would afford her great gratification. 
“ ’Tis very foolish, I know,” said she, 
“ but l own I had set my heart on a 
rubber of Cassino: — and when one has 
set one’s heart upon any thing, ’tis so 
provoking to be disappointed.” 

Colonel Montresor, ever ready to pro¬ 
mote the satisfaction of his Clara, was 
easily persuaded to take a hand. No¬ 
body was displeased with the arrange¬ 
ment but Lucinda Herbert, who, being 
at that moment most interestingly and 
usefully employed meditating on the cut 
of her last partner’s uniform, was vexed 
to be disturbed from so important an oc¬ 
cupation to attend to the interests of 
great and little Cassino and the four 
aces. 

Contemplating the lovely countenance 
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of his daughter, all beaming with affec¬ 
tionate pleasure, and readily sacrificing 
time she knew so well how to employ at 
the call of friendship or gratitude, Co¬ 
lonel Montresor had really let a very im¬ 
portant combination escape him, for 
which he was sharply reprimanded by 
his partner Miss Lucinda, when, happen¬ 
ing to turn her head towards the window, 
her attention was called to a different ob¬ 
ject, and, starting up, she exclaimed — 

“ I declare, here comes Johnny Haw, 
as large as life, supporting the shadow 
of* a Spanish hidalgo. 19 

The appearance of Mr. Fitzalbert, 
leaning on the arm of George Newbo- 
rough, his destined son-in-law, explained 
this curious apostrophe. He certainly 
looked a great deal older, and worse than 
usual, after the fatigues of the ball; and 
had he expected to have seen all the la- 
dies of the famiJy at so early an hour, 
would probably not have presented him- 
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self, while suffering under such a por¬ 
tentous eclipse of beauty. 

44 Cards in the morning/' he exclaimed, 
with a start, and elevating his brows, to 
accompany a sapient sneer. 44 I thought 
the ladies of Colonel Montresor's family, 
at least, knew how to employ their time 
better.—You write, Miss Herbert, I un¬ 
derstand.”— 

44 Dear sir, who could have told you 
that/' said Lucinda, whose curiosity was 
instantly excited. 

“ An humble admirer,” returned Mr. 
Fitzalbert, with a shrug, 44 but I can 
keep a secret, even though prest by young 
ladies to reveal it. I have myself been 
sometimes a modest, though not altoge¬ 
ther unsuccessful suitor to the Muse. 
You doubtless, Miss Montresor, take the 
Trifler’s Magazine.” 

Leonora replied in the negative, 

44 But I did, sir,” interrupted Lu¬ 
cinda, 44 I took it till very lately.” 
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“ And,’* resumed Mr. Fitzalbert, 
“ you — you perhaps remarked some oc¬ 
casional stanzas and elegies, under the 
signature of Rosa Maria ?” 

u I — yes — no—I dare say I did, 
sir,” answered Lucinda, hesitating. 

“ Well,” Mr. Fitzalbert continued, in 
a softened voice, and with a shrug and 
a simper of inimitable self-complacency, 
“ 1 was Rosa Maria.” 

There was something so ludicrous in 
the contrast presented by the feminine 
name and affected voice, and the tall, 
stately, withered figure of the solemn 
trifler who made this declaration, that 
Lucinda, never a great adept at restrain¬ 
ing her feelings, would certainly have 
yielded to her inclination to laugh, if 
Leonora, in order to divert the current 
of her ideas, had not hastily asked her 
some question respecting her own work. 

“ It is, though a domestic story,” said 
wucinda, “ yet quite in the dignified 

,>tyle—high life all over—the meanest 

12 
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personage in it is a Baroness ; and she’s 
only the humble companion. A great 
deal might be made of such materials; 
but I am afraid any thing / write will 
be sad nonsense. Don't you think so, 


Mr. Newborough 

“ Who — 1 ?” replied George, roused 
f rom a reverie by this sudden application : 
“ Indeed, I think it — ve-e-e-ery likely 
ma’am !” 

“ The interest,” resumed Lucinda, 
rather piqued, “ turns uj>on the ill con¬ 
sequences of a hasty marriage. And 
though, as I told you before, the story is 
to be high life all over, yet, as 1 have 
observed it is the fashion of late to prefix 
to the most pathetic and interesting nar¬ 
ratives, some tag of an old song or nur¬ 
sery ballad, I have chosen the following 
lines for the motto to my book : — 


“ A smoky house, 

“ A iailiog trade, 

“ Six squalling brats, 

“ And u scolding jade/’ 


VOL. I. 
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** My dear madam, call it the epi¬ 
graph,” said Mr. Fitzalbert, with ear¬ 
nestness. 

“ Pray, sir,” interrupted Newborough, 
who began to tire of this literary discus¬ 
sion, “ can you recollect the name of that 

pretty Miss-1 liked her, because 

she was very modest and quiet, and didn’t 
talk much to me — declined dancing up 
again, and went away early. — She was 
drest—let me see —in a pink gown, I 
think, tied up with crimson ribbons ; a 
bunch of orange lilies in her bosom ; 
and on her head, a flame-coloured top¬ 
knot.” 

“ What a man-like description, 
George,” said Mr. Fitzalbert, with an 
affected smile > “ the ladies must surely 
think you a barbarian : that was the Ho¬ 
nourable Miss Lambton, a most lovely 
girl — come out this easson. Her dress 
quite correct and appropriate — crape 
over’ delicate pink satin, ‘festooned with 
small bunches of blush roses. Mrs. Ken- 
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rick hud an India muslin, with a superb 
gold embroidery down the front — rather 
rich tjum tasteful. Miss Howardine — 
an elegant net over white satin, beauti¬ 
fully embroidered in silver wheat-ears. 
Mrs. Clairville—a trimming of golden 
and purple amaranths, intended to pro¬ 
duce a splendid effect, but the result, by 
candlelight, heavy,’* 

“ Oh, what a pity Aurelia Newborough 
is not here to take a lesson,” whispered 
Lucinda to Leonora. 

Mr. Fitzalbert was an indefatigable 
describer of fine clothes, and would, 
probably, have favoured the company 
with at least half a dozen more dresses, 
if Mrs. Montresor had not interrupted 
him, to ask “ who was that fine woman, 
with „ three beautiful daughters, whom 
she heard every where called the three 
Graces.” 

“ That unfortunate woman,” said Mr# 
Fitzalbert, gravely, “ is the celebrated 

o 2 
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Mrs. Nightingale—once a distinguished 
beauty, but—” 

“ Unfortunate!” exclaimed Mrs. Mon- 
tresor, “ Dear me! Nothing wrong, I 
hope, sir ?” 

“ I do not know what you call wrong, 
unless you allow it to be wrong and im¬ 
prudent for a lady, especially a lady who 
has beauty to lose, to take ice, after 
being over-heated at a ball: Mrs. Night¬ 
ingale had an illness in consequence, 
which left a flushing in her face that she 
never could get the better ofi nor ever 
will.” 

Mr. Fitzalbcrt paused for a moment, 
after thus solemnly tolling the knell of 
Mrs. Nightingale's beauty, and then re¬ 
sumed, with a sigh — “I know of no 
greater misfortune that can befall a fine 
woman, than to get a flushing in her 
face.” 

“ At least,” observed the Colonel, 
“ her daughters are pretty "girls.” 
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Why 

scrutinise 


—not so handsome, if you 
their features : —Maria’s want 


delicacy—Juliet lias got a Roxalaua nose 
—and as for poor Sophia, when a young 

lady has got to the wrong side of- 

But we must not be illnatured. Colonel ; 
only you, who are a military man, must 
allow Miss Sophia Nightingale’s long 
services in the lists of beauty, ought to 
entitle her to brevet rank,” 

Mr. Fitzalbert was an unmerciful critic 
on female beauty, and, from mere idle¬ 
ness and want of other conversation, 
what the French call une mcchante longue* 
The good-natured Leonora was not 
sorry poor Sophia was rescued from his 
malice, by the entrance of Ellen Fitzal¬ 
bert, all spirits, and airy as a sylph, who, 
advancing directly up to Newborough, 
exclaimed, “ Where upon earth were 
you yesterday, George, that you ap¬ 
peared so late at the ball ? ’ 

“ Learning to S-s-s-s,” repeated New¬ 
borough, and, with the true obstinacy of 

o 3 
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stuttering people, would not give up the 
word, but continued hissing at his mis¬ 
tress till he at length brought out 
“ learning to spar.” 

“ To spar!” repeated Mr. Fitzalbert, 
with a smile of contempt, then, shrug¬ 
ging his shoulders, he added in his calm 
manner — “ Don’t you think, George, 
you might have applied to something a 
little more suited to the character of a 
gentleman ?” 

** Miss Fitzalbert,” interrupted Lu¬ 
cinda, “ I want you to tell me the name 
of that excessive elegant young man you 
were dancing with when we came in. 
He was pale, with a dark complexion and 
mustachios — had a very foreign air, and 
the figure of a Belvidere Apollo.” 

“ That mustacliio’d Apollo,” returned 
Ellen, laughing, “ is Captain De Belle- 
garde—the rightful heir, in his own coun¬ 
try, to immense possessions and a ducal 
title ; but, an exile from early youth, 
itld glad to accept a commission in our 
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service, in which he has already distin¬ 
guished himself*as a most gallant officer.” 

“ Well, Mr. Pitzaibert,” observed Mrs. 

• * 

Montrcsor, intending to make a very 
obliging speech, “ I remember the day 
when you could have put in your claim 
with any Apollo or Saturn of them all.”—• 

“ Pray,” said Ellen, eager, for her 
father’s sake, to cover this unfortunate 
sally, “ who was the gentleman, Miss 
Herbert, in a uniform of green with 
white and silver, who assisted you so 
gallantly to your shawl ?” 

“ Captain Angelbreight of the * * * 
German Legion,” Lucinda concisely 
replied. 

“ Angelbreight — humph — another 
foreigner — does he speak English 
asked Colonel Montresor, carelessly. 

“ No, sir,” answered Lucinda, still 
more laconically. 

“ And didn’t you dance with Sir 
Geoffry Prenderghast ?” 

“ No, sir — the Colonel bit his lip. 

o 4 , 
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“ Poor Captain Bellegarde,” cried 
Mrs. Montresor, “ 1 thought he had all 
the air of an illustrious exile. I love 
the French of the ancien regime; and 
though you young ladies might not be¬ 
lieve it,” she continued, while a smile of 
remembered triumphs dimpled her still 
smooth check — “ When I visited France 
in my earlier days, my good English red 
and white was preferred to the rouge of 
the Versailles beauties by more than one 
Marechal-Duc et Pair. 99 

“ I think I recollect hearing some¬ 
thing of it from my father,” George 
Newborough observed, “ and that at 
Paris, during your stay, madam, you 
were generally complimented with the 
title of “ la belle Bete .” There was an 
awkward hesitation in Newborough's 
manner at the beginning, and a com¬ 
parative rapidity as he advanced towards 
the conclusion of any of his felicitous 
illustrations, that always doubled the 
of the unconscious sarcasm. 

My son-in-law elect is certainly not 
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a complete courtier,” old Mr. Fitzalbert, 
with more shrewdness than usual, observ¬ 
ed to Lucinda, as Newborough concluded 
this speech with a profound bow. “ Not 
amiss to make him read “ il Cortigiano” 
by Balthazar Castiglione — a book I 
once read through in Italy during a 
tedious fit of illness. A very good book, 
“ the Courtier,” continued Mr. Fitzal¬ 
bert sententiously, “ and contains very 
good verses at the end of it, for Castig¬ 
lione was at once a poet, a scholar, and 
a very fine gentleman.” 

While Mr. Fitzalbert exactly discover¬ 
ed his estimation of these three characters 
by this unconscious climax, Mrs. Mon- 
tresor, who was incapable, for half a 
moment, of feeling resentment, exclaim¬ 
ed, “ Remember, girls, we are for the 
play this evening \ and if you can per¬ 
suade Miss Fitzalbert and her friends to 
join us, we shall be most happy — and in 
your company too Mr. Newborough.— I 
have engaged a box.” 

o 5 
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u I think,” said Ellen, “ Edwin is 
announced in the bills. I hear he is an 
excellent comic actor.” 

“ Delightful, I have seen him,” re¬ 
plied George, in a dismal tone. 

“ Oh, it was charming, I dare say,” 
observed Lucinda. 

“ Charming, indeed ! I was ready to 
die with laughing,” reiterated Newbo- 
rough, with a groan. 

No objections being made, and the 
visitors, with the exception of Mr. Fitz- 
albcrt, having agreed to meet at the 
playhouse, the party soon after separated 
to prepare for their evening’s engage¬ 
ment. 

“ You spoke very coolly of your last 
night's amusement,” observed Leonora 
to Lucinda when they were alone, “ yet 
it appeared to me you had an uncommon 
number of admirers.” 

“ A number ! oh, my dear, a legion— 
literally a legion — those were the officers 
in green—quartered in the neighbourhood 
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— came for the ball — seven Germans 
they were, for I counted them —such 
elegant figures, such charming dancers — 
capital waltzers too, Fll answer for them 

— the eldest of them, that fine, dignified 
looking man, did not appear above four 
or five and thirty — but the youngest — 
but Harry Angelbreight— oh, without 
doubt Harry was the flower of the flock/’ 

“ Captain Angelbreight with whom 
you danced ?” 

“ Yes ; but I would give your father 
no satisfaction about him, he made me 
so sulky by his manner of mentioning 
his name:—“ Captain Angelbreight,” he 
said, so harshly and stiffly somehow, for 
all the world as if he had said “ Mr. 
Newborough.” How lie could bring 
himself to pronounce siich a name with¬ 
out a little inflection of the voice — but 
men are so unfeeling, so unconscious 

of-. Lord, I am forgetting that we 

have to dress for the play —allons done — 

o 6 
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upon second thoughts, Harry Angel- 
breight is no very great things after all.” 

Mrs. Montresor’s family, together with 
Mrs. and Miss Fitzalbert, met at the 
theatre. Ellen had persuaded her mo¬ 
ther to join the party, assuring her that, 
at Bath, no crowds were to be feared. 
On going out, however, an unexpected 
accident, which caused an unusual con¬ 
fusion in the passage, divided the party. 
Colonel Montrcsor gave one arm to his 
daughter, and the other to the timid and 
ever helpless Clara. Leonora could just 
perceive that Lucinda, who was at some 
distance from her in the crowd, had ac¬ 
cepted the arm of a gentleman in a 
green uniform, who was not of their party, 
when she again lost sight of her, and 
Mrs. Montresor contentedly went into 
her carriage without Miss Herbert, in¬ 
dolently observing, “ I suppose Lucinda 
is gone home with the Fitzalberts — Mrs. 
Fitzalbert could set her down at our 
door.” 
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But when they came home, and neither 
found Lucinda arrived before them, nor 
yet heard the carriage of Mrs. Fitzalbert 
approach with her fair charge, the good 
lady took the alarm : she immediately 
sent to Mrs. Fitzalbert’s in the grove — 
they knew nothing of the fair fugitive — 
the truth flashed upon Leonora’s mind at 
once, and the Colonel, though not at all 
liking the new duty imposed upon him, 
sallied forth to endeavour to gain tidings 
of his ward, muttering a few, perhaps 
excusable, maledictions against the fatal 
necessity, that burthened honest men 
with such troublesome incumbrances. 

His enquiries were vain. Miss Her¬ 
bert and the German Captain had con¬ 
certed their measures so well, that they 
were already several miles from Bath: 
but as the 6clat of an elopement was the 
"young lady's principal reason for such 
concealment and precipitancy, she had 
not quitted the house without leaving a 
note explanatory for Leonora. This 
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Miss Montresor discovered on her dress¬ 
ing-table, while Colonel Montresor was 
out on his fruitless search, and, on his 
return, it was read aloud for the benefit 
of the company. It began in a style of 
sublimity which Miss Herbert found it 
convenient to drop in the sequel. 

“ From a friend long since alienated — 
from a guardian who endeavoured witli 
a barbarous tyranny to force her into a 
hated union with the man she detested, 
Lucinda will be far on her way to the 
land of liberty, with the only man she 
can love, when this paper meets Leonora's 
eye.—Think not, Miss Montresor, that I 
should let myself down so much as to go 
off with a man who had been only last 
night introduced to me. No, my dear ! 
my acquaintance with Captain Angel- 
breight is of a w T eek's standing : —it was 
this day se’nnight that I observed an ex¬ 
cessive elegant young man, in the uniform 
of the German Legion, pacing up and 

i 

down the street, and when he met my 
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eye he looked — oh, it was evident what 
was the magnet. In the evening I was 
made more fully acquainted with his 
sentiments. As I was sitting playing 
waltzes on the piano, an excessive sweet- 
toned flute was suddenly heard in the 
pretty German air “ Lieber Augustine”— 
I answered with one of Mozart's — “ Life 
let us cherish" — I have not yet learned 
to speak the German name of it — and so 
we went on alternately, till your mamma, 
indolently opening her half-shut eyes, 
exclaimed, “ Oh, I see they’ve got the 
Pandeans at Bath loo." But, I knew 
that a sweeter than Pan’s pipe was there. 
The next time we went to the ball, Harry 
Angelbrcight contrived to approach me, 
but I soon perceived the dear creature 
could not speak a word of English—I 
could not speak a word of German — 
what was to be done ? — he bowed and 
smiled — I smiled — I dropt my hand¬ 
kerchief — he flew to pick it up — I 
fainted, as usual, during the course of the 
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evening — he was at my side, with water 
and drops. It was all he could do that 
night, on account of odious Sir Geoffry 
Prenderghast. But I had already shown, 
in the manner I discouraged the many very 
pointed attentions both of Mr. Wentworth 
and Mr. Vcre at Leolin Abbey, that I 
was bent upon never marrying any but the 
man I could love , and I am determined 
Sir Geoffry shall not be an exception to 
the rule.—Not to affront your penetration, 
my Leonora, by detailing all the subse¬ 
quent steps to my final resolution, I shall 
only briefly mention that Captain Angel- 
breight’s particular friend, Lieutenant 
Lindenthal, managed to get introduced 
to me next day, and as he speaks English 
perfectly, he soon made me fully ac¬ 
quainted with all the tender sentiments 
of the dear love.—At last night’s ball 
Angelbreight was more fortunate — and, 
while .he danced with me, Lindenthal 
and I arranged our little^ plan for the 
morrow. 
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4< To the Colonel I offer no apology. 
When he reflects that his cruelty in en¬ 
deavouring to force me to marry a man 
I hated, obliged me to throw myself 
upon the protection of the only man I 
can love, I am sure I shall stand ac¬ 
quitted at his tribunal. — May I be so 
at your’s, too, my gentle Una, and that 
you may be ultimately as happy with the 
man you can love as I propose to be, is, 
believe me, the sincere prayer of your 
unalterably attached 

“ Lucinda.” 


The next day Colonel Montrcsor lost 
no time in making every enquiry among 
his brother officers respecting the cha¬ 
racter and circumstances of Captain An- 
gelbreight; and the result of his investi¬ 
gation was more favourable than might 
have been expected. He was a young 
man of good family in Hanover, and, on 
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the death of his father, Baron Angel- 

H 

breight, would succeed to the title and 
a considerable property. Montresor’s 
mind was now relieved from all anxiety. 

“Well, may they both be happy; I 
wish Captain Angelbreight joy with all 
my heart,” exclaimed the Colonel.— 
“ Thank Heaven she has, at least, be¬ 
stowed herself upon an officer and a gen¬ 
tleman. Here am I at once freed from 
all the pains and penalties of guardian¬ 
ship, and if any thing ever tempts me to 
accept the ungracious charge again-” 

“ How you relieve me, my father, by 
taking it thus cheerfully,” exclaimed 
Leonora, while the tear still trembled 
in her eye at this dereliction in the com¬ 
panion of her youth. Before she re¬ 
turned, the imprudent Lucinda wrote 
another letter, in an humbler strain, 
requesting the Colonel’s forgiveness, and 
a continuance of the friendship of the 
family for herself and her husband. This 
application was answered with the ut- 
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most cordiality and kindness by Colonel 
and Mrs. Montresor; and thus an affair, 
that threatened the most disagreeable 
consequences, was, from the good tem¬ 
per and philosophy of Montresor, ter¬ 
minated quite d Vaimablc . 

As Captain Angelbreight was then 
on duty at Bristol, Lucinda was obliged 
to fix there for the present; but she 
often found, in the neighbouring city, 
that attraction which had led her hus¬ 
band, when an unmarried man, to ex¬ 
change the dulness of a commercial 
town, for the elegance of Bath. 

Mrs. Montresor, indeed, continued 
still to complain a little of Mrs. Angel¬ 
breight, and to wonder how it was pos¬ 
sible such a correspondence could have 
been carried on without her knowledge ; 
but Leonora was soon perfectly consoled 
for the loss of Lucinda, in the cheerful 
and animated conversation of Ellen 
Fitzalbert. 

In order at once to dismiss the affairs 
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of Miss Herbert, now Mrs. Angelbreight, 
we have anticipated a little in point of 
time. We shall now return to the day 
that succeeded that of her elopement, a 
day on which both Mrs. and Miss Fitz- 
albert manifested the most friendly at¬ 
tention and sympathy. 

Another person soon arrived to con¬ 
dole with her on this sad disaster—Henry 
Wentworth, who, having been recently 
visiting a sick friend in Dorsetshire, 
passed through Bath on his way home. 

The first time he met Miss Fitzalbert 
at Mrs. Montresor’s, a degree of embar¬ 
rassment was testified on both sides. 
When she was gone, he asked, in an 
apparently careless manner, if she was 
often there. 

“ Ellen and Leonora are inseparable,” 
said Mrs. Montresor ; “ I call them the 
Inseparables, and so does Mrs. Fitzalbert; 
doesn't she, Leonora, my dear ?” 

Mrs. Montresor left the room as she 
concluded this sentence, and Henry rc- 

5 
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sumed the topic. Approaching Leonora 
with a look of the most marked anxiety, 
he said, in a hurried voice— " Will you 
allow me the privilege 1 have, more 
than once, assumed, of speaking to you 
with the freedom of a friend?”—Then, 
warming in his manner, he continued — 
“ Oh, Leonora!—gentle, pure, and 
amiable as you arc — you must not, in¬ 
deed you must not, continue this friend¬ 
ship with Miss Fitzalbert.— The colour 
of your whole life — what do I say ? — 
Heaven only knows where the evil might 
end, that would accrue from this fatal 
intimacy.” 

Leonora leant against the window- 
blind, to conceal the agitation of her 
feelings at this unexpected address. 
Henry resulted—“ I still would fain 
hope I am in time to guard you against 
her fascinating witcheries. Miss Fitz- 
albert/s is a character against which it 
is my duty, both as a friend and as a 
clergyman, to warn you.” 
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“ What is Miss Fitzalbert ?” archly 
demanded Ellen, as she lightly ap¬ 
proached them. 

“ You are doubtless surprised at my 
re-appearance, Leonora; but the super¬ 
lative, the overwhelming joy l expe¬ 
rienced at the sight of an old friend, 
had nearly made me forget the whole 
purport of my visit. My mother is far 
from well, and stands in the greatest 
need of your animating society. She 
bade me, if possible, secure you for the 
day, and I do not see why the presence 
of M Wentworth should make any dif¬ 
fered Will you not come also ?” she 
conti cd, beaming on Henry a most 
bewitching smile; “ [ do no injury to 
Colonel and Mrs. Montresor, as they 
were positively engaged abroad pre¬ 
vious to your arrival; and you know 
how much my mother values your coin- 
v pany and conversation.” 

However averse to accepting this in¬ 
vitation on one ground, Henry was too 
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unwilling to leave Ellen alone with 
Leonora, not to avail himself of it with 
readiness ; and the pleasing society of 
Mrs. Eitzalbert still more reconciled him 
to the sacrifice. Though warmly at¬ 
tached to his mother, he could not help 
feeling, if possible, a still greater degree 
of reverence for this truly charming 
woman. In Mrs. Fitzalbert every ac¬ 
complishment of mind made amends for 
the loss of that beauty, which, like Mrs. 
Montresor, she once had eminently pos¬ 
sessed. In all other things, they formed 
the most perfect contrast. Though ha¬ 
bitually indolent at home, Mrs. Mon¬ 
tresor, when in company, was blest with 
that glow of health and animation which 
enabled her to enjoy a crowded ball¬ 
room with her daughter, and to play 
her four rubbers of whist or cassino, 
without the least risk of fatigue. Mrs. 
Fitzalbert, on the contrary, was a real 
invalid. Crowds oppressed her, and she 
never was so enchanting, so much her - 
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self, to use a familiar phrase, as when 
admitting only a friend or two, or at most 
a very select party. It is natural, that 
persons possessed of distinguished intel¬ 
lectual powers, should feel happier and 
more at ease when employed in reading, 
conversation, or any thing that calls 
those powers into action, than when 
engaged in those diversions that are 
merely calculated to amuse the eye or 
ear. \Vfc always feel the greatest plea¬ 
sure in doing that in which we excel 
most; hence people of intellect possess, 
in general, most of that tempered viva¬ 
city which may he denominated the 
spirits of the mind; people less rarely 
gifted, most of that careless, constitu¬ 
tional gaiety, commonly known by the 
term animal spirits . 

It was singular enough that, from 
different causes, Colonel Montresor and 
Mrs. Fitzalbert should both be so com¬ 
pletely mismatched; only with this dif¬ 
ference, that sentiment and tenderness 
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made the Colonel perfectly satisfied with 
the election he had made, while not 
even her fondly cherished pride could 
wholly reconcile Mrs. Fitzalbert to her 
lot. 

This day, when first the young people 
entered, Mrs. Fitzalbert seemed more 
than usually under the dominion of 
“ Les tdees noires” Ellen, however, 
exerted herself to raise her mother’s 
spirits, and with such success, that in less 
than half an hour she .was again the 
engaging and delightful companion Henry 
remembered with such gratitude and 
pleasure : and, as he contemplated the 
effect of Miss Fitzalbert’s duteous efforts, 
he could scarcely forbear murmuring — 
** Is it possible that so many virtues, and 
so much error, can be the inhabitants of 
the same bosom.” 

Through the day, , Ellen contrived 
completely to engage Henry’s attention, 
and to prevent him from having any. 
more conversation with Leonora. 
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Her curiosity once awakened, Leonora 
could not help observing, with sur¬ 
prise, the variations in Miss Fitzalbert’s 
colour — the hurried, whispering tone, in 
which she held a conversation apart with 
Wentworth, while she believed Miss 
Montresor wholly engrossed with her 
mother. 

Miss Fitzalbert had before alluded to 
some secret, but had given Leonora 
reason to imagine it referred to Italy. 
How could Henry Wentworth be in pos¬ 
session of it ? He had never been out 
of England. Anxiety, but springing 
from the worthiest motives, sharpened 
her pow ers of attention. She caught a 
few r words of Ellen’s. 

“ Well! if that time spent at Cleve¬ 
lands undeceived you, is it requisite 
she too should be undeceived?” 

Leonora felt shpeked; she was certain 
Ellen alluded to their friendship in these 
words. In the evening, just as Went¬ 
worth reminded Miss Montresor of the 
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necessity of taking leave, Miss Fitzalbert 
appeared seized with sudden faintness 
and dizziness, and would have sunk to 
the ground if she had not caught hold of 
a chair for support. Henry waited a tew 
moments till she recovered, and then 
was hurrying Leonora away. 

“ Yes, go my beloved friend !” said 
Ellen, opening her languid eyes, — 
“ your delay distresses Mr. Wentworth.” 
Then observing Leonora still irresolute, 
“ Do not be alarmed,” she continued, 
“ that all the symptoms are not imme¬ 
diately dispersed. I am subject to such 
attacks, but I shall be better very soon. 
Adieu ! —good night.” 

But Leonora could not resolve to 
leave her friend in such a state; and, 
after a little amicable contest, it was de¬ 
termined that Mr. Wentworth should be 
the bearer of her apology to Colonel and 
Mrs. Montresor, and that a bed should 
be made up for her at Mrs. Fitzalbert’s. 

After Henry had been some time 
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gone, Ellen appeared to grow considej- 
ably better ; for, be it known unto the 
friendly reader (if any there be who 
sympathize in the young lady’s sudden 
indisposition), that said indisposition was 
wholly and purely imaginary, and sum¬ 
moned for the express purpose of de¬ 
taining Leonora, and preventing any 
further conversation with Henry that 
night. It has been seen how she con¬ 
trived to engage him the whole day. 
The following morning was' to be de¬ 
voted to Le Texier’s readings, and the 
evening tb the concert. Mrs. Fitzalbert, 
who was equally fond of music and French 
literature, was to chaperone them to both, 
so that Leonora’s time would be entirely 
taken up. The day after that, Ellen 
fully trusted the officious Henry would 
be jogging on his way back to his peace¬ 
ful parsonage, where business, devotion, 
a thousand things, might *drive this un¬ 
lucky meeting out of his head. 

“ Who gains Time gains everything,” 
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thought tlie statesman-like Ellen; and 
rime, like other, old gentlemen, grateful 
for such a compliment from so amiable a 
young lady, prepared to serve her a bet¬ 
ter turn than, with all her confidence in 
her own charms, she ha^ ever expected. 

Meanwhile Leonora, having a little 
recovered from her alarm, began to rally 
her friend on the attention she had be¬ 
stowed on the young divine. “ I could 
have almost imagined that you had a 
long confession to make to him,” she 
said; “I knew he was your neighbour 
in the country, but had no idea of the 
footing of intimacy on which he appears 
to be.” 

“ What! did he never mention his 
1’requent visits to Clevelands, my father’s 
seat ?” asked Ellen, the pride of neglected 
beauty, for a moment, flushing her cheek; 
then added, in a milder tone, 44 ’Tis true 
I sought the priest, but it was not that I 
liked him. It is in his power, aye, and 
in his will also, to rob me of all my heart 

p 3 
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holds dear ; but, I trust, Leonora will 
never second the designs of Henry 
Wentworth !” 

On her return home, Miss Montresoi 
found her mother in too much affliction 
to make any enquiries about Miss Fitz- 
albert. Henry was gone ; obliged to re¬ 
turn suddenly to his rectory. 

“ Oh, that worrying llishop !” ex¬ 
claimed Mrs. Montresor : “ that unlucky 
confirmation! Henry thought it was 
not to be for a month, and hero it seems 
a letter came to the house for him yes¬ 
terday, after Miss Fitzalbert had run 
away with him, to say it was all changed, 
and lie is always obliged to give his lord¬ 
ship accommodation at his house. If you 
iiad seen the fuss he was in, when he 
found he had hardly time to get first to 
Hazlebrook. f-rr He has promised, how¬ 
ever, to write to us, and left a particular 
message for you, Leonora, only I really 
forget what it was.” 

In the confident expectation of soon 
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hearing from Henry, Miss Montresor 
forgave him for destroying the prestige 
which, till now, was attached to the so- 
ciety of the too-delightlul Kllen, A 
large packet, addressed to her from 
Hazlebrook rectory, promised to dissi¬ 
pate her present doubts ; but, perhaps, 

it was only to substitute more painful 

* 

perplexities in their stead, Leonora 
opened it with that dimness of vision, 
that sickness and palpitation of the heart, 
which accompanies the desperate resolu¬ 
tion of making some interesting, yet 
dreaded discovery. 



CHAP. XX. 


Tu no saurois marcher clans cet auguste lieu 
Tu n'y pcux fairc uu pas sans y trouver ton Dieu, 

Voltaire. Zaire. 


Wentworth’s packet consisted of a 
short letter, and a few extracts from a 
kind of journal, kept during part of the 
present and preceding year. 

“ I wished to warn you,” he said, 
“ against the impression that might, in a 
short time, be produced by the dangerous 
young person of whom we were lately 
speaking; and I thought that nothing 
would answer the purpose better, than to 
lay open my heart to you as far as Miss 
Fitzalbert is concerned. Too late did I 
discover the reason that had led me 
never, in my letters, to mention her 
name. In fact, I was at once too much 
pleased, and too much dissatisfied with 
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her, to feel any complacency in writing 
on the subject j but let these few notices, 
which T have been at some pains to select 
and arrange for your friendly eye, speak 
for themselves. 

Extracts from Ike Journal. 

Hazlebrook, Aug. 18th. 

“ Mow completely sequestered is this 
peaceful spot! To others, my situation 
might appear too retired \ but, in my 
case, it fulfils all the wishes of my 
heart. 

** One thing have I desired of the 
Lord, that will I seek after—That I may 
dwell in the house of the Lord all the 
days of my life, to behold the beauty 
of the Lord, and to enquire in his 
temple.” * 

Aug. 20th. 

“ If I had but one cheerful, agreeable 
neighbour, with whom I could sometimes 

* Psalm xxvii. vcr. 4. 

P 5 
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interchange ideas and opinions — some 
one like in)' college friends, Morton and 
Fitzwiliiam, I should be happier. Still, 
l have books, employment, exercise. I 
will not put the discontented and ever 
exceptions subjunctive ; but, boldly and 
fearlessly layiiig my hand upon my heart, 
say, I am happy. 

Aug. 22d. 

“ Finished the day with the “ Plea¬ 
sures of Hope,” read over twice the 
enchanting recapitulation of Milton’s 
delightful pictures of Eden, and the re¬ 
flections on the insufficiency of paradise 
itself for solitary man. 

In vain the viewless seraph lingering there, 

At starry midnight charmed the silent air; 

In vain the wild-bird carol’d on the steep, 

To hail the sun, slow wheeling from the deep; 

In vain to soothe the solitary shade 
Aerial notes in mingling measure played ; 

The summer wind that shook the spangled tree, 
The whispering wave, the murmur of the bee; — 
Still slowly pass’d the melancholy day, 

And still the stranger wist not where to stray : — 
The world was sad I—-the garden was a wild! — 
And Man the hermit sighed — tdl Woman smiled! 
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c< At this moment Bates burst into the 
room, with “ Sir! Sir ! do you know the 
family are just returned to the great, 
house — to Clevelands ? — Mr, Fitzal- 
bert.’s family, that has been living this 
ever so long in foreign parts.” Clown, 
to break in upon a train of such sweet 
ideas! 

“ The females of the family consist of 
a wife and one daughter, it seems : of 
course I shall see them at church.” 

Sunday, 24th. 

“ 1 was mistaken—no Fitzalberts have 
appeared. I hear wonders of the beauty 
and accomplishments of Miss Fitzalbert: 
even the mangled details delivered from 
the domestics of the “ Great House” to 

i 

the rustics, testily that \ but if her re¬ 
sidence abroad has rendered her negli¬ 
gent and lukewarm in her most sacred 
duties-” 

2.5 th. 

“ How unjust we are in judging others! 

p 6 
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I am this moment returned from a hasty 
summons to Clevelands. Mr. Fitzalbert 
is a confirmed invalid. Mrs. Fitzalbert, 
scarcely enjoying better health, was so 
fatigued with her journey, as to be taken 
ill on Sunday; and Monday, the alarming 
symptoms increasing, l was sent for, to 
pray by her. Never did 1 witness a 
greater union of sensibility and presence 
ofmindthanin Ellen Fitzalbert. Herdark 
chesnut hair flowing loosely over her fair 
forehead, the paleness of her complexion, 
alone evinced the internal agony she suf¬ 
fered ; and when her mother’s disor¬ 
der took a favourable turn, she revived, 
like a flower that could have borne 
no more, and seemed to recover by such 
beautiful degrees the command of lan¬ 
guage and expression !—thanked me in 
such graceful and well-chosen terms for 
the support I had been to them all in the 
hour of trial! — Oh, certainly I am not 
apt to be presumptuous in‘those points* 
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blit I do think I could make an improve¬ 
ment upon Campbell: — 

u And Man the hermit sighed till ‘ Ellen’ smiled.” 

27 th. 

s< [ have made a proposal to the fa¬ 
mily at Clevelands, which has met 
their approbation. It is, that on Sun¬ 
days, between the hours of morning and 
evening service, I should give them 
prayers, till the health of Mrs. Fitzalbert 
should be so far confirmed as to enable 
her to venture to church.” 

September, - 

“ I am already quite domesticated 
in the family. It is amazing what an 
intimacy any circumstance of illness 
or accident will, without the tedious 
process of time, produce. Mrs. Fitzal¬ 
bert and Ellen are both charming wo¬ 
men. Mrs. Fitzalbert, with her maternal 
solicitude, her languor, her pathos, and 
her poetry, (for she writes delightfully, 
and several of her effusions have found 
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their way into print,) reminds me of the 
idea biographers give us of* la tendre 
Deshoulieres ; while the daughter of Ma¬ 
dame Deshoulicres, of whom it was said, 
that she was the miniature of her mother, 
both as to the attractions of person and 
mind, might not inaptly stand lor Ellen, 
only I think the comparison would 
scarcely do her justice. Words cannot 
convey an idea of any thing so eloquent, 
so captivating, as the conversation of 
Miss Fitzalbert : such a being would be 
an Armida even in a crowd 5 but to a poor 
recluse !- 1 must beware how 1 sa¬ 

crifice too much time to this dangerous 
Ellen : yet when l see her and Mrs. Fitz- 
albert together—whenl mark the attach¬ 
ment subsisting between them, at once so 
lively, so tender, and discriminating, I 
know not how to renounce an indulgence, 
surely as innocent as exquisite. 

“ After all, the time I spend with 
Ellen can hardly be called by that name 
—’tis scarcely time at all. Though I stay 
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hours at Clevelands, the space between 
our meeting and our separation seems 
but as a point — the intermediate period 
Hits so.swiftly, I can hardly be said to 
enjoy it before it is gone : and as the 
moment approaches in which I must 
tear myself from a circle so beloved, and 
return to my solitary home, a sense of 
apprehension, of despondency and regret, 
takes such entire possession of my mind, 
as effectually to prevent me from im¬ 
proving the remaining minutes by the 
exertion of what little powers of* pleasing 
1 possess.’ ’ 

September 11th. 

“ Resolved to spend this evening at 
home, and finish Warburton’s “ Divine 
Legation.” Rose f rom it dissatisfied with 
myself. Formerly, my glowing mind 
entered, with avidity into the views, the 
enquiries, and investigations of the au¬ 
thor : now, listless and timid, it takes 
but a feeble interest in the arguments 
adduced.” 
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Sunday 14th. 

tJ A new pleasure was prepared for me. 
I was hardly seated in the reading-desk, 
when Miss Fitzalbert and her mother — 
I ought to say Mrs. Fitzalbert and her 
daughter—entered their pew. I looked 
once towards them before I began. I 
trust my eyes did not wander a second 
time in that direction. 

“ This was decreed to be a gala-day 
for me. In the evening, that charming 
woman, Mrs. Fitzalbert, forgetting all 
her ailments, or rather looking as if she 
never had any, made me an unexpected 
visit, with her daughter, at my little par¬ 
sonage, and insisted on taking tea in the 
summerhouse. As I conducted the la¬ 
dies home, we passed by the ancient and 
picturesque-looking church of Hazle- 
brook. Absorbed in her ovm thoughts, 
as she frequently is, Mrs. Fitzalbert 
scarcely appeared to regard our presence. 
Ellen raised her dark eye £o the ivy that 
mantled in profusion over the chancel 
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window. — At that moment it was a 
painter’s eye. 1 ventured to tell her that 
T saw a landscape in its glance.” 

“ You have guessed my thoughts,” 
she replied, with one of her sweetest 
smiles : “ I was recollecting a morning 
walk I took by this very window. The 
sun, that had not long risen, shone full 
upon it, and, as I passed, each compart¬ 
ment became gradually illuminated, one 
living sheet of burnished gold *, the com¬ 
partment I passed appearing to lose 
its golden hue, and that towards which I 
advanced to assume it, as if kindling into 
a voluntary illumination to hail the source 
of light. ’Twas exactly the picture pre¬ 
sented in that pleasingly descriptive poem 
“ The Tears of Affection :” — 

Now to the village, whose aspiring church 
High on a hillock in the valley stands, 

And smiles with glory in the rising sun, 

As if it loved the prospect it adorns. 

“ Romantic thoughts for a fashionable 
lady,” I said. 
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u Oh !” she continued, with enthu¬ 
siasm, you know not how my soul is 
elevated, how my heart expands amid 
these corn-fields and cottages, amid the 
rural and romantic scenery that sur¬ 
rounds the church of a country vil¬ 
lage — surrounds it with associations, that 
would be sought for in vain among the 
costly and magnificent fabrics of a city.” 

“ And the hearts of those within,” 
I replied, “ are, I believe, much oftener 
in unison with the devotion expressed by 
the preacher, than those of congregations 
blest with greater opportunities, and 
means infinitely more ample, for amassing 
every species of knowledge.” 

“ True,” resumed Miss Fitzalbert; 
“ I have witnessed each different form of 
worship — have prostrated myself, for the 
moment, on the rich mosaic pavement, 
while the solemn service of the midnight 
mass, as performed in the chapel of St. 
John at Malta, gave to error a charm 
sometimes denied to truth; and have 
joined the crowd in London, in taking 
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out my white handkerchief*, when the 
“ popular preacher,” far more full of 
himself than of his subject, seemed im¬ 
periously to demand that tribute, at least 
from his female auditory- Convinced 
that all religion, in essentials, is, and 
ever was the same, 1 lend myself, without 
scruple, to every different ceremony ; re¬ 
serving my inward worship for that Being 
equally adored under every system, and 
every dispensation : 

By saint, by savage, and by sago, 

Jehovah, Jove, or Lord. 

“ I started as if a snake had crossed my 
path. In this affected candour and li¬ 
berality, I too plainly discovered that 
fatal jargon, falsely called philosophical, 
which wilfully confounds the purest, and 
the most mistaken doctrines ; which, un¬ 
der pretence of relieving mankind from 
a weight of burdensome precepts, and 
introducing in their place a purer and 
more enlightened faith, would deprive 
us of all security for our immortal hopes, 
by substituting the conjectures of reason 
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for the assurances of revelation. In 
short Ellen, with all her enthusiasm, and 
all her sensibility, is but an elegant and 
innocent deist. But what is Ellen’s re- 
hgion to me ? — She is my parishioner, 
and a young and ingenuous female, who 
may err through ignorance. It is much 
to me, and, if I can, I yet will save her.” 
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No waking dream shall tinge my thought, 

With dyes so bright and vain ; 

No silken net, so slightly wrought, 

Shall tangle me again : 

No more I’ll pay so dear for wit, 

I’ll live upon mine own ; 

Nor shall wild passion trouble it, 

I’ll rather dwell alone. 

Scott. 

Journal — continued . 

J see, from the elegance and polite¬ 
ness of Miss Fitzalbert’s general manner, 
that what she said on Sunday, escaped 
her quite accidentally, in the enthusiasm 
of the moment. She would not other¬ 
wise have shocked my professional pre¬ 
judices, as she probably terms them, for 
the world \ but I shall not let her off so 
easily.” 
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Wednesday, 17 th. 

“ Calling at Clevelands, I happened 
to find Miss Fitzalbcrt and her mother 
engaged in discourse upon Cowper’s ce¬ 
lebrated parallel between Voltaire and 
the cottager. * 

She for her humble sphere by nature fit, 

II as little understanding, and no wit; 

Just knows, and knows no more, her Bible true, 
A truth the brilliant Frenchman never knew. 

Oh happy peasant! oh, unhappy bard! 

Hi? the mere tinsel, hers the rich reward; 

He praised perhaps for ages yet to come. 

She never heard of half a mile from home ; 

He lost in errors his vain heart prefers, 

She safe in the simplicity of hers. 

“ As I entered, I caught Ellen’s quick 
glance. 

“ Now,” said she, “ am I going to be as 
saucy and rebel to that bewitching bigot 
Cowper, as Mr. Burchell, in the Vicar of 
Wakefield, was to the authority of Pope, 
in what he terms his hackneyed maxim, 

** An honest man’s the noblest work of God.” 

* Cowper’s Poems, Vol. 1. Truth. 
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Like him, I luite that cheap mode of* 
depreciating talents. Why should the 
cottager be happier than Voltaire, merely 
because she is unknown/* 

“ She could not be reckoned happier 
than Voltaire,** I replied, “ if this world 
were all; but to any one who acknow¬ 
ledges the doctrine of a final retribution, 
the state of that being, however humble, 
must appear preferable, who believes in 
so important a truth/* 

Miss Fitzalbert interrupted me with a 
little playful motion of impatience: — 
** Still, to institute a comparison between 
one of the finest geniuses the world ever 

produced, and an old woman-Excuse 

me, Mr. Wentworth ; I know you think 
rne deficient in Christian humility ; 
but I am like Voltaire's own Nanine, 1 
cannot believe in this same original 
equality.” 

“ And yet I doubt,** I resumed, “ if 
the highest pitch of knowledge to which 
we can possibly attain, will place us on 
an eminence so far above our humbler 
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fellow-mortals, as the intelligence of the 
lowest rank of spiritual natures is superior 
to ours. We hope that they will not look 
upon us with disdain : in like manner, 
we should rejoice in the advantages we 
possess, without arrogating to ourselves 
a merit from them, or a native superiority 
to others. How many a 44 village Hamp¬ 
den,and 44 mute, inglorious Milton/’ 
may have originally possessed talents 
equal to the proudest of those models we 
have been accustomed to admire.” 

44 Then, according to your idea,” said 
Ellen, 44 there is a vast waste of intellect 
in the system of the universe.” 

“ Not wasted, surely,” I interrupted, 
44 when, perhaps, destined for endless 
improvement in a future state of being. 
It is this hope which reconciles all .con¬ 
tradictions : it is this alone that shows 
us, 44 where the regular confusion ends.” 

« For my part,” said Mrs. Fitzalbert, 
44 I often feel a gratification in thinking 
that one of the pleasures reserved for the 
poor and ignorant, in a glorified state, 
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may consist in that sudden enlightening 
of the mind, that expansion of the intel¬ 
lect, which lias lain here, not destroyed, 
but folded up, like the leaf of a plant, 
before it arrives at maturity/* 

“ Admirable illust ration ! That amiable 
woman hardly ever opens her mouth 
but I have reason to admire her oood 
sense; and it particularly strikes me, 
when, as in this instance, she happens to 
be exactly of my own opinion. Finding 
it to be so, t took an opportunity, an¬ 
other day, of asking Ellen, if she could 
not clear up her doubts respecting the 
religion of humility, why she did not 
propose them to Iter mother. Her answer 
was remarkable. 

“ Mrs. Fitzalbert is a ver^ good 
Christian herself,'* she said, “ and, not¬ 
withstanding a little occasional dispute, 
does not doubt but I go on exactly in the 
path chalked out by my forefathers. The 
least agitation might be an injury to her 

health; and no promised satisfaction to 

vol. i. Q 
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myself could tempt me to run the risk oi 
such a danger, for I adore my mother.” 
And this lovely creature will not, in 
spirit and in truth, adore her God! 

October 1st. 

“ Yesterday I found Miss Fitzalbert 
reading the description of the heavenly 
chariot, in the sixth book of Paradise 
Lost. 

Forth rush’d, with whirlwind sound, 

The chariot of paternal Deity, 

Flashing thick flames, wheel within wheel undrawn, 
Itself instinct with spirit, but convok'd 
By four cherubic shapes ; four laces each * 

Had wondrous ; as with stars their bodies all 
And wings were set with eyes, with eyes the wheels 
Of beryl, and careering fires between; 

Over their heads a chrystal firmament, 

Where on a sapphire throne inlaid with pure 
Amber, and colours of the showery arch, 
lie, in celestial panoply all armed 
Of radiant t'rim, work divinely wrought. 

Ascended ; at his right hand Victory 

Sat eagle-wing’d; beside him hung his bow 

And quiver, with three-bolted thunder stored. 

“ What imagination, what magnifi¬ 
cence in .this description,” she exclaim¬ 
ed. “ As an Englishwoman, I glory in 



the superior fertility of invention disco¬ 
vered by my favouiite poet. Is there 
any description in Homer, notwithstand¬ 
ing his cars ornamented with gems and 
ivory, that comes near to the splendour 
of imagery Milton’s Chariot boasts ?” 

(< Call it not Milton’s Chariot,” I 
earnestly replied: “ the description is 
taken from a passage in Ezekiel.” # 

“ From what ? — Oh now I remem¬ 
ber.” She laughed and blushed; and 
seemed really, for a moment, to feel 
some confusion ; but my sensations lor 
her were more those of sorrow than 
contempt. , 

“ It is amazing how fearfully ignorant 
some, otherwise, accomplished persons 
suffer themselves, from indolence and 
inattention, to remain of the contents of 
that sacred volume, the authority of which 
they presume to call in question. Some, 
even, who are well-versed in the New 
Testament, are not sufficiently acquainted 

* Chap. i.v. 15—22. — Also, Chap. x. v. 9—17. 

o. 2 
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with the Old, to bring them through 
with credit in a visit to a picture gallery. 

“ I have heard MissFitzalbert, reading 
a passage on the shortness of life which 
she accidentally met with as a quotation 
in a work of fancy, ask, first, if it was 
not in Ossian — then in Werter ; — nor 
was she very wide of the mark, though 
the sentence was from the book of Job. 
The poetry of the Gael has often a very 
striking similitude to the lament of the 
Oriental mourner; and the German 
writer, in his driftless and dangerous, 
but eloquent production, has one or two 
passages, which, in their sublime simpli¬ 
city and deep-toned melancholy, greatly 
resemble it. 

“ Oh, Miss Fitzalbcrt,” I was once 
tempted to exclaim, “ what a pity it is 
that you have habituated yourself to 
judge and discriminate the merits of 
every book, saving only the book of life! 
What treasures of poetry, of pathos, of 
imagery and description, do you deny 
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yourself, in turning from the inspired 
pages of the Holy Lawgiver and the 
prophets — pages, that would only re¬ 
quire to be the rhapsody of some north¬ 
ern Scald, some driftless Runic rhymer, 
to employ your imagination in decypher¬ 
ing his meaning, your taste in comment¬ 
ing on his stvle.’* 

O rnf 

“ You are too severe,” returned Ellen, 
somewhat piqued, “ I like well-written 
works upon sacred subjects. I have read 
with pleasure the Esther and Athalie of 
Racine, the Saul of Alfieri, the Betulia 
Liberata, and Giuseppe Riconosciuto of 
Metastasio.” 

“ Continue the study,” 1 replied, de¬ 
lighted, “ surely neither history nor 
fable can furnish subjects more truly in¬ 
teresting to the Tragic and Lyric muse. 
As a pious and moral writer of your own 
sex has well observed, “ Does the Mytho¬ 
logy of the Greeks, however fertile in 
affecting pictures, present subjects more 
interesting than the Religion of the 

Q 3 
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Jews ?— Is the friendship of Pylades and 
Orestes more touching than that felt by 
David for Jonathan ? — Was Agamem¬ 
non's sacrifice of Iphigenia more pure, 
more sublime in its motive, more affect¬ 
ing in its details, than the immolation of 
Jephtha’s daughter ?” — Or as she, on 
another occasion, with equal justice adds, 
“ Shall w r e follow with curiosity and inter¬ 
est the comparatively unimportant wan¬ 
derings of the storm-tost Chief of Ithaca, 
and- deny our ympathy to the toils and 
hardships, endured in the same seas, by 
Paul, the fearless and eloquent Apostle 
of the Gentiles ?” 

Saturday Evening, October. 

“ It was a curious coincidence that, 

immediately after a conversation with 

*■ 

Ellen, in the course of which l was but 
too fatally convinced, that however her 
good taste might lead her to approve cer¬ 
tain insulated passages of Scripture, her 
mind was far from being open to receive 
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the truth of it as a whole, I should, in 
looking for a text, immediately open 
upon this passage, c 2 Cor. vi. 14,15. “ Be 
ye not unequally yoked together with 
unbelievers: for what fellowship hath 
lighteousness with unrighteousness? and 
what communion hath light with dark¬ 
ness ? and what concord hath Christ with 
Belial ? and what part hath he that be¬ 
lie veth with an infidel ?” 

“ But is it come to that, and have I 
ever thought of her in such a light ? — 
No Ellen, eloquent enthusiast of error, I 
am not so far misled — my humble pros¬ 
pects— her known engagement andean- 
dour— her coldness — all combined to 
preserve me from such a dangerous delu¬ 
sion.— Still I may pray for her — that 
cannot be wrong — I should pray for any 
of my parishioners who were in such a 
state, and in every passage of our admirable 
Liturgy where it is referred to, my mind 
involuntarily glances to the situation of 
one so worthy of being 'snatched frdm 

il 4 
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the fearful danger into which the pride 
of knowledge, the vanity of thinking 
with superior liberality, has led her — 

“ That it may please thee to bring 
into the" way of truth all such as have 
erred, and are deceived 

“ It seemed to me, on Sunday, as if 
I repeated this prayer for the first time, 
and that it was expressly composed for 
the interesting, the presumptuous crea¬ 
ture I saw before me. In the sermon, I 
had occasion to touch upon the danger¬ 
ous state of the infidel who rejects the 
merits of an atoning Redeemer, and 
proudly confides his safety to the fulfil¬ 
ment of the moral law. Ellen lent an 
attentive ear. If ever I deserved the 
praise of eloquence, that grace I in so 
very small a degree possess, it was, sure¬ 
ly, on this occasion. Yet, most unfortu¬ 
nately, a headache and dizziness, to 
which I have lately been very subject, 
attacked me, just as I was arrived at the 
passage in which I appeared most sue- 
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cessful — my eyes became dim — I could 
hardly see my notes. — I was obliged to 
omit some of the leading arguments, and 
to hurry abruptly to the conclusion. 

“ In the evening, a very obliging mes¬ 
sage of enquiry arrived from Clevelands. 
My disorder had been noticed — the 
billet was in Ellen’s hand, for Mrs. Fitz- 
albert had been seized with one of her 
nervous attacks, and was unable to write. 
I sent word, and with truth, that I was 
better, for 1 found myself considerably so, 
even in the short interval between the 
groom's arrival and departure. Oh El¬ 
len — all tenderness, humanity, and kind- 
ness. Why, oh why art thou not a 
Christian ?” 

December. 

As this is not a regular journal, but 
only a few extracts intended to throw 
light upon a particular character, those 
periods that were unmarked by any thing 
immediately relating to her are passed 
over ill silence. 

q b 
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“ Christmas is come and gone, un¬ 
marked by any peculiar solemnization at 
the mansion-house. Mrs. Fitzalbert’s 
state of health did not admit of festivities; 
and Ellen’s zeal has not supplied their 
place in religious observances, although 
her charity dictated liberal benefactions 
to all the poor around. Oh, may they 
yet avail her! Are we not expressly 
told, that “ to obey is better than to sa¬ 
crifice?” and, in following the natural 
impulse of*her benevolent disposition, 
does she not best obey the first precept 
of our holy religion?—Miserable so¬ 
phistry ! — No ; Clevelands is no more a 
house for me; this Christinas has been 
decisive: I must withdraw myself from 
a scene of fascination, where my remon¬ 
strances, I see, grow unwelcome, and 
yet where my acquiescence would be 
blameable.” 

January the 18 th. 

“ Three weeks, and 1 have hardly 
Mien Miss Fitzalbert: when we last met, 
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she said something about the “ conso¬ 
lation of my friendship,” and her being 
“ peculiarly marked out as the sport ^f 
caprice and injustice — then seemed 
angry with herself for having allowed 
such words to escape her. Let it be so : 
she misconstrues my motives. I must 
endure this injustice from Ellen, as a 
punishment for having too lightly ac¬ 
corded her my warmest esteem. It is 
time to think of saving myself, since her 
I cannot save. 

“ farewell, thou loveliest, purest, 
brightest, most exalted of misguided 
spirits! Fare we 11 to all the nameless 
delights thy conversation and presence 
used to impart! —1 withdraw once more 
to rusticity and loneliness. Oh, to all 
the witcheries that surrounded thy dwell¬ 
ing, a long, an eternal farewell P 


A few lines were added to thes^ de¬ 
tached and desultory extracts, relating 
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that, from the period the journal broke 
off, Henry’s intimacy with the family 
of the Fitzalberts gradually subsided into 
an intercourse of good-will and civility, 
in which he took particular care never 
to seek to be particularly distinguished 
by Ellen. 

m 

About that period George Newborough 
arrived on a visit to Clevelands. This ren¬ 
dered the discontinuance of Henry’s at¬ 
tentions a subject of less remark with the 
family ; but Miss Fitzalbert’s pride took 
the alarm : where she had employed no 
coquetry, she thought she deserved to 
be treated with no caprice. Of the high 
and conscientiou» motives that influenced 
Henry’s conduct, she had no idea. 
Coldness, severity, and resentment were 
now expressed in her manner, whenever 
they accidentally met; and it was a 
pleasing relief to both, when this altered 
and disagreeable intercourse was broken 
up, at the beginning of summer, by an- 
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invitation to Wentworth from Leolin Ab¬ 
bey, and an excursion to Bath, planned 
by Mr. Fitzalbert. 

“ In entrusting you with these papers, 
my dear Leonora,’’ pursued Henry, “ I 
have been less attentive to give you a 
description of the manner in which I 
spent my time, than a real insight into 
the character of your friend. There oc¬ 
cur, therefore, during that period, several 
lapses totally unaccounted for, as I 
only selected those passages for your 
perusal that immediately related to Miss 
Fitzalbert. She is possessed of that most 
valuable, or most pernicious gift, genius, 
in no common degree. It is for that 
reason I fear the influence such a woman 
might acquire over a mind like your’s. 
Again I repeat it, my dearest girl, fly 
the danger — stop your ears— listen not 
to the voice of the charmer, “ charm she 
never so wisely.” So may the Almighty 
Power, in whose hands alone are every 
good and every perfect gift, console you 
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for the loss of an imaginary blessing, that 
might end, perhaps, in becoming a real 
misfortune.” 

The effects of this communication up¬ 
on Leonora did not fail to manifest itself 
in her intercourse with Ellen. A pain¬ 
ful embarrassment, a degree of shyness 
and reserve, succeeded to the expression 
of boundless confidence she had been used 
to display. Miss Fitzalbert’s was not a 
disposition patiently to endure this re¬ 
straint. She saw that Leonora was in 
possession of some information which put 
an end to the delightful and unreserved 
communication that had existed between 
them. She was not at a loss to guess 
the cause of this change. On her tasking 
Leonora with it, Miss Montresor had too 
much Candour not to confess that her 
suspicions were just. 

“ You have learnt then/' Ellen calmly 
replied, “ the utmost that is to be ap¬ 
prehended from this formidable Miss 
Fitzalbert. In her you see one who, 
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daring to make use of those lights that 
Heaven itself bestows, takes reason as 
t lie surest guide of faith, nor deems it ne¬ 
cessary to believe in “all the priest and 
all the nurse has taught.” 

She paused, and Leonora, deeply 
sighing, could only exclaim, “ Then it is 
but too true ! — Oh Henry ! ” 

In this broken appeal she seemed al¬ 
most to reproach him for having dis¬ 
pelled that ignorance, which, with her, 
was comparative bliss. 

“ And docs this, indeed, deprive me 
of your confidence?” resumed Ellen, in 
her most insinuating tone. “But, be it as 
you will. Like the exiled nobility and 
royalty of France, “ Tout ou rien est ma 
devise” Give yourself entirely to me, my 
Leonora; you will not tind cause to repent 
the preference. Restore me, uncon¬ 
ditionally, to those precious privileges 
which I value as much as they could 
those of rank and title, or say, at once, 
it cannot be.” — 
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“ If I could hope,” Miss Montresor 
falteringly replied, “ that, since tlie 
period Henry alludes to, your sentiments 
had undergone some change, that-” 

“ Leonora,” interrupted Ellen, in a 
sweet but firm voice, “ demand any 
thing of me but insincerity. If your 
religion countenances and approves of 
pious frauds, mine does not.” 

“ Why should not our religion be 
the same?” earnestly exclaimed Leo¬ 
nora. ** How much have they to answer 
for who first perverted a mind like 
your’s !” 

“ Rather say, enlightened. Chance 
first introduced to me, in the character of 
a governess, a woman, whose manly 
mind had already thrown off the dis¬ 
graceful trammels that shackle the ge¬ 
nerality of our sex ; but, well aware of 
the prejudices of the world, she care¬ 
fully concealed her mental superiority, 

and it was not till she was well assured of 

* 

my understanding and discretion, that 

*4 
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the extent of her talents anil eloquence 
was revealed to me. In the early part 
of her life she had spent much time 
abroad; and, on revisiting the continent 
with our family, Mrs. Waltham took a 
pleasure in introducing her pupil, as 
she proudly called me, to men of science 
and erudition, whose works and dis¬ 
courses completed the revolution in my 
mind that her instructions had’begun.” 

“ And Mrs. Fitzalbert — oh, Ellen! 
with a mother so highly informed and 
accomplished, how could you submit 
yourself to the guidance of a stranger ?” 

<c My mother is, as you say, both well- 
informed and accomplished ; but she has 
her prejudices, and strong ones they 
are. At the period I allude to, her 
health was unequal to receiving com¬ 
pany ; but she used to urge me to assist 
at those conversaziones which she would, 
perhaps, have feared, had she been aware 
of the discussions sometimes carried on 


there. ,, 



Leonora remembered Henry’s dtsorip 
tion of Miss Fitaalbcrt’s habitual care to 
prevent any disagreeable subject from 
occupying her mother's mind, and was 
silent. — * 

“ And is it for this I am to be con¬ 


demned,” resumed Ellen, with reproach¬ 
ful softness— “ That, taught to “ look 
through nature up to nature’s God,” I 
adore him according to the pure and vsim- 
ple \vorship_dictated by my heart alone — 
a worship undebased by dogmas — un¬ 
shackled by ceremonies — uninfluenced 
* 

by the traditions or the authorities to be 
found only in books made by men.” 

Fatal sophistry! — Leonora recollected 
the anxiety Ellen had once testified in 
the willow-walk by the Avon, to know 
whether any circumstance could induce 
her friend to renounce her — recollected 
the strange attempts she had made to 
bind her by a vow. That anxiety, that 
eagerness was now, in part, explained. 
Yel still there were some traits in the 
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conduct, some allusions in the conversa¬ 
tion of* the mysterious Ellen, particularly 
relative to a transaction that she had 
reason to suppose must have taken place 
in Sicily, which remained wholly unac¬ 
counted for. Miss Eitzalbcrt now ap¬ 
peared on the verge of explaining all; 
for, after urging Leonora, by every per¬ 
suasive art, with everv insinuating bland- 
ishment, to restore her confidence, she 
at length exclaimed, bursting into tears, 
and entwining her lovely arms around 
her, “ It is no longer justice, it is com¬ 
passion I ask. In me, you see a crea¬ 
ture who, though distinguished by this 
world’s goods, is doomed to carry into 
every scene the anguish of a poisoned 
and fiery dart, the pain of which is equally 
immedicable and undeserved. Immedi¬ 
cable, did 1 say ? — I did not think so, 
while I possessed your friendship. Do 
not deprive me of it — Oh no, I see by 
those tears, that start in sympathy to 
mine, you will not. Three fourths of my 
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thoughts and sensations will go to the 
grave with me, unsuspected by the 
world — unpitied — unrelieved. — But 
with you I will have no reserves—to you 
[ will acknowledge—” 

Leonora hastily interrupted her. She 
was too generous to accept a confidence 
where she did not mean to give her whole 
heart in return. 

“ *Tis painful, yet it is best,” she 
said, “ that our unrestrained intercourse 
should cease. —Do not think so hardly 
of me, dearest Ellen, as to imagine I can 
ever cease to love you : but friendship in 
its highest sense, in the sense I take it, 
implies a parity of inclinations and pur¬ 
suits. If you, indeed, hold those fatal 
opinions, those tenets that teach us to 
blush at the name of Christian, I cannot— 
forgive me, Ellen, if it be a weakness — 
but I fear your superior genius — I fear 
your knowledge — the thousand advan¬ 
tages which, from your distinguished 
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talents, you possess over me —you might 
irreparably disturb my peace, while —” 
Miss Fitzalbert interrupted her friend, 
and, looking fixedly at her, “ You are 
content, then/’ she said, “ to endeavour 


to f orget me ?” 

“Oh, Ellen, would that were possible!’’ 
“ Enough,” resumed Miss Fitzalbert, 
proudly, “ a wish is, in such cases, the 
surest earnest of its own fulfilment — 


Adieu, weak, trusting, misguided Leono¬ 
ra. — Henceforward we meet as common 


acquaintances. I have stooped to suppli¬ 
cate you as I never yet supplicated human 
being. How was I mistaken in the esti¬ 
mate 1 formed of your character 1 — Yet 
still I do not blame, I pity you. Once 
more farewell, and may you never have 
cause to repent the decision you, this 
hour, have made.” 

Owing to the intercourse kept up be¬ 
tween the families, Leonora unavoidably 
found herself in Miss Fitzalbert’s com¬ 


pany frequently after this last decisive 
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interview : but that delightful interchange 
of sentiment, that sweet participation of 
every, feeling as it arose, which formed 
the charm of their connexion, was fled. 

Vainly did Leonora turn to other occu¬ 
pations to supply the chasm thus left 
in her mind, and to shut out the ob¬ 
trusive image of the too-pleasing Ellen. 
— So extensive was Miss Fitzalbert’s 
knowledge, so various the excellencies 
she had disclosed during their short ac¬ 
quaintance, that Leonora couhr hardly 
engage in any study, enter upon any 
pursuit, in which she did not regret her 
former friend’s instruction and miss her 
ever ready aid. — “ Tant dc liens at- 
tachent d I'objet que Von aime que le me- 
pris mime ne Sfauroit les rompre tons” 
If this observation be applicable, in a 
degree, to friendship as well as love, 
and if it be considered that disapproba¬ 
tion rather than “ contempt,” was the 
feeling experienced by Leonora, few 
trials, among the limited range to which 



a young and prosperous female is, in pos¬ 
sibility, exposed, can be imagined more 
severe than hers. 

Admirers she might easily find — pro¬ 
posals, since her appearance at Hath, she 
had received. But where should she 
again meet a friend like Ellen Fitaal- 
bert ? 

Not in the wife of Captain Angel- 
breight, a vain, giddy, professing, roman¬ 
tic, heartless thing.—Not in Miss Ncw- 
borough, thinking only of herself—Con¬ 
stants, thinking only of her lost lover; 
—or Aurelia, a pretty milliner’s doll, on 
which to try, with advantage, ihe last 
inventions of the dress-maker and em- 
broideress. But once, had she met with 
a mind that her own had hailed with 
pleasure, and, almost immediately, a dark 
cloud interposed to blast her budding 

joy- 

Let not the cold-hearted, the worldly, 
and the selfish, make light of the suffer, 
ings of a young heart that, even when 
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most tried, is still happier than theirs, in 
believing that love and friendship are 
realities, and in regretting the loss of 
such enjoyments as the greatest of earthly 
goods. The friendship of Ellen and 
Leonora was no commonplace league 
between two young misses, who confide 
to each other how many lovers, and how 
many necklaces they have—join in 
schemes to deceive papa and mamma — 
unite for some petty interest, and sepa¬ 
rate for some petty jealousy. — 

The conversation of Ellen Fitzalbert, 
rich, various, and inexhaustible, had 
opened to_Leonora's mind a paradise of 
intellectual enjoyments, while the heart 
of her fascinating friend seemed equally 
the abode of tenderness and sentiment. 
Like the Arabian Prophet, rapt in ecsta¬ 
tic vision, months might have rolled away 
in so sweet an intercourse, and have ap¬ 
peared but the flight of a moment. To 
part with Ellen, was indeed plucking out 
the “ eye” that " offended her,” and. 
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with that bright-beaming intelligence, 
the light of her life, the eyesight of her 
soul seemed almost to have left her too: 
but Principle demanded the sacrifice, and 
a sacrifice to principle, though it cost 
her many a pang, cost hardly a moment’s 
hesitation to Leonora. 


\or. 


i 


R 



CHAP. XXII. 


Meanwhile whate’er of beautiful, or new. 
Sublime, or dreadful, in earth, sea, or sky ; 

By chance, or search, was offered to his view, 

He scanned with curious and romantic eye. 
Whatever of lore tradition could supply 
From Gothic tale, or song, or fable old, 

Housed him ■ — 

Beattie** Minstrel , 

Count Chiaeamonte died soon after 
the steps he had taken in Alured’s favour, 
and the young soldier of fortune sud¬ 
denly found himself at the head of a 
noble income, and in possession of a re¬ 
sidence, that, for situation, realised the 
descriptions o£the vale of Enna i— those 
lovely scenes which first awoke the song 
of Homer and Theocritus, and, in after 
ages, sp far contributed towards the re¬ 
vival of the poetic character, that, in con- 
sequence of the number of bards the 
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island produced, the earliest votaries of 
the muse received the general deno¬ 
mination of “ Sicilians.” 

Yet, though immediately experiencing, 
in his own person, all the advantages and 
distinctions attendant upon prosperity, 
though admired, courted and caressed, 
the attractions of women whose minds 
were totally destitute of cultivation, and 
the conversation of young Sicilian noble¬ 
men who hardly knew how to read or 
write, and were devoted to the most 
trifling or the most pernicious pursuits, 
had few charms for Aldred. ■ 

Moderate talents contribute to render 
a person companionable — distinguished 
abilities tpo often prove the cause of his 
finding himself companionless. 

His illustrious relative was Alu red’s 
model in all in which that relative de¬ 
served praise j and he still remembered 
the first whisperings of his young and 
ardent spirit, — “ the fame, the fate, but 
not the vices of Trelawney.” He saw 

R 2 
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nature bloom in unrivalled and almost 
spontaneous magnificence around him. 
Plants and flowers, the anemone and th& 
hyacinth, the fragrant cassia and the 
clove of Messina, expanded their beauties, 
and wafted their odours, when, in Eng¬ 
land, every blossom has fallen, and every 
leaf is sear. — The orange-flower scented 
the gale, the yellow may-flower arid 
violet enamelled the grassy meads, that 
at the same period, in less temperate 
climates, are wrapt in a mantle of snow. 
But the “ florid beauty” of groves and 
gardens, only contrasted the more 
strongly in his eyes with the degeneracy 
and unworthiness of those whom heaven 

had constituted lords of all.- 

He felt that the intellectual flower, la 
ptanta uomo as it is termed by one of 
Italy’s finest poets, demanded a watchful 
attention, an assiduous culture, which, in 
these fhvoured regions, the productions 
of the vegetable world did not require. 
To keep the human" Aind in its full play. 
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its faculties in all their brightness and 
vigour, it is necessary to resist the torrent 
oi‘ example, and the temptations to frivoi 
lity and folly, that on every side present 
themselves. Filled with such sentiments, 
he contrived, amid the tumult and gaiety 
of a military life, to preserve much of that 
fine taste for literature and poetry, that 
keen relish for the beauties of nature, 
which affords its votaries a series of re¬ 
sources and enjoyments unknown to the 
vulgar, and unprized by the worldly 
mind. Often as his steps retraced some 
classic scene* Alured felt tempted with 
the enthusiastic Minstrel to exclaim, 

O how canst thou renounce the boundless store 
Of charms which Nature to her votary yields l > 
The warbling woodland, the resounding shore, 
The pomp of groves, and garniture of fields; 

All that the genial ray of morning gilds. 

And all that echoes to the song of even ; 

All that the mountain's sheltering bosom shields, 
And all the dread magnificence of heaven, 

O how canst thou renounce, and hope to be for¬ 
given ! * 
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A letter dated from Catanea, and 
breathing these animated and impassioned 
sentiments, was read with the liveliest in¬ 
terest by Colonel Montresor. It accom¬ 
panied a present of va9es and Statues of 
exquisite workmanship, a gift peculiarly 
suited to the Colonel’s elegant taste, and 
which Alured experienced a sincere plea¬ 
sure in selecting, as a small tribute of 
gratitude to a relative and friend so 
esteemed. After "mentioning them, the 
letter continued thus : — 

41 I know, my dear sir, that to send a 
present in the line of •virtd to Colonel 
Moritresol', is, according to the Italian 
proverb, 44 sending vases to Samos j” yet, 
however valuable your collection, you 
may, at (east, add these to it, Without 
the apprehension, too often justly enter¬ 
tained by my countrymen, of being de¬ 
ceived by the productions of modern in¬ 
genuity. It has not unfrequently hap¬ 
pened to myself to have such presented 
to me for sale j and I cannot help laugh- 
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mg at the credulity of some of my bro¬ 
ther officers, particularly since we have 
been stationed at Catanea, who have 
paid large sums for medals and other 
rarities said to be discovered in the 
neighbourhood, but which, in reality, 
reflect more honour on the virtuosi who 
present them than their modesty allows 
them to claim j being, for the most 
part, not found but fabricated by the 
artists who display them. I must not 
omit to mention among the military at 
Catanea, Captain Angelbreight, (now, by 
the death of his father, a Baron,) who has 
exchanged into the Guards. The pretty 
Barones^ Lucinda, as vivacious as usual, 
is the life of our parties, and she and 1 
have as many quarrels as ever. The in¬ 
timacy I have formed with Captain 
Albemarle Wentworth is a source of 
more serious satisfaction to me. To com¬ 
plete the picture of our society, we have 
“ though last not least,” your cele¬ 
brated Mrs. Fitzalbcrt and her lovely 

r 4 
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daughter, They came here in a ship of 
war about a fortnight ago, Mrs. Fitzal- 
bert, I understand, is ordered/oy her 
physicians to try the effects of a milder 
climate than England, till she has re¬ 
covered from a complaint on her breath¬ 
ing, from which she, at times, seems to 
suffer extremely. I had nearly forgot to 
include Monsieur son mari$ though he is, 
to me, by far the most delightful per¬ 
sonage of the party. — Such exquisite 
formality! such superlative, superan¬ 
nuated coxcombry ! — Some fall into 
ecstacies at an harmonic combination — 
others worship, instead of simply ad¬ 
miring, (as I do,) a statue. — For my part 
I am the amateur of life. — The expres¬ 
sions of the human countenance form my 
most interesting study ; the variations of* 
hitman passions and follies, my most 
pleasing objects of contemplation. — 
There is scarcely a diversity of character 
that, for itie, does not possess a charm. 
When virtue and genius unite to chal- 
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lenge unqualified admiration, my heart is 
filled, my whole soul expanded and lifted 
up, till it reaches the height of the merit 
I contemplate. — When talents, without 
goodness, present themselves to my view, 
the charms of a brilliant conversation 
afford me still but too much delight. — 
Even guilt, that is associated with some 
strange and wondrous tale — absurdity, 
which has made itself conspicuous — or 
folly, which is ever and anon rendering its 
sociable possessor amusingly ridiculous— 
all, or any of these qualities possess at¬ 
tractions for my fancy, without, I trust, 
being likely to corrupt or indurate my 
heart. — But preserve me, ye laughter- 
loving powers, from blameless, insipid 
mediocrity — from that alone all chance 
of amusement, all hopes of instruction 
are banished.” 

The rest of the letter was filled with 

expressions of the sincerest attachment, 

■** 

gratitude, and veneration towards, the 
Colonel, and of friendship for every other 

r 5 
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member of the family ; but nothing more. 
This was conclusive. Whatever might 
formerly have been Alured’s wishes, it 
was evident he now felt none in which 
Leonora had a share. Life itself was new 
to him, and liberty had its charms. Stung 
by supposed unkindness, he had en¬ 
deavoured to forget the past, and, from 
change of scene, and a variety of occu¬ 
pations, had, in a great measure, suc¬ 
ceeded. An humble lover may be more 
strongly rivetted by severity: a haughty 
spirit does not sigh in chains — it rends 
them.— 

Yet, to other claims, there were few 
hearts more open, more tender, more 
melting, than Alured 9 s. Since his unex¬ 
pected prosperity, his purse was ever 
ready at the service of the unfortunate ; 
and distress, of whatever nature, was 
sure of experiencing relief and assistance 
from the “ English angel,” as he was 
-generally termed — by the women for his 
personal beauty; by the men for his be¬ 
neficence* 
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But there was one class of applicants 
whose claims Alured steadily resisted — 
those crowds of the needy, the scheming, 
and the artful, those impostors alluded 
to in his letter, who in every place mark 
out the wealthy as their prey, but are no 
where to be found in such numbers, and 
avowing such daring pretensions,^ as in 
Sicily. One of these gentlemen having 
been made acquainted with the poetic 
taste of the " Ricco Inglese,” kindly 
attempted to flatter his literary predilec¬ 
tion, by the offer of newly discovered 
manuscripts, treasures of classic learning, 
preserved in Oriental translations, and 
kindly reserved for his inspection alone; 
an inspection which quickly detected 
their being ingenious forgeries. An¬ 
other, trusting rather to the inclination 
inherent in all human kind for wealth, 
proposed to put him in possession of gold 
to twice the amount of his present for¬ 
tune, so his employer would but be so 

r 6 
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kind as to assign him a pension, and a 
laboratory in his own house. 

Accustomed to prey upon the English, 
these various pretenders were grievously 
disappointed, when they found that 
Alured’s natural acuteness, and acquired 
information, enabled him so easily to 
discover and laugh at the cheat. But a 
claim was soon afterwards made to his 
notice which he found it harder to with- 
stand. 

In visiting his property at Messina, 
Alured happened to be present at 
'the moment of the religious procession 
’instituted in memory* of the dreadful 
earthquake of 1788. The hourio which 
that fatal event took place, is selected 
for the ceremony, which perpetuates to 
the inhabitants of Messina the remem- 
. brance of that awful calamity. 

The solemnity of the procession, the 
, venerable appearance of the priests, and 
all that “ pomp and circumstance” which 
accompanies the celebration of Catholic 
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ceremonies, would have rivetted Alured's 
attention, but for the' fixed and earnest 
gaze of one of the ecclesiastics present, 
who seemed less engaged in the solemnity 
at which he assisted, than in endeavour¬ 
ing to catch the eye of Chiaramonte. 
As the procession passed, he managed 
slightly to touch him, and addressing him 
in a low, hurried voice, said, “ Avoid 
Palermo.” 

Alured started. — His regiment had 
been for some days under orders for Pa¬ 
lermo $ but how it became known to the 
mysterious stranger, or why it should 
interest him, he was at a loss to divine. 
He took tare to note the religious habit 
he wore, in order to discover his convent, 
and endeavour to gain some satisfaction 
from him. 

On enquiring for Father Orazio, Alured 
readily obtained admission. He was an 
austere, studious man, who possessed 
great influence in the convent to which 
he belonged. He was fond of the amuse- 
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ments of chymistry, which made tlie 
ignorant Sicilians accuse him of searching 
into the secrets of alchemy. 

Alured was shown into a cell, no way 
distinguished from the others but by the 
erection of a small furnace, which 
distinctly showed the pallid features of 
the monk, intently watching a little spiral 
flame. As it threw its fitful lustre on 
the bare walls around, the father turned 
to Vere with solemnity, and, addressing 
him without preface, said, in Italian, 
“ Does this appearance present no simi¬ 
litude to your mind. Count Chiaramonte ? 
—Such is ambition. — From true genius 
ambition is inseparable. — Like that fire, 
it is the nature of genius to asceftd. — 
Could the mysterious power assume a 
visible shape* it would be that of a spiral 
flame. — To the spirit enibathed in that 
flame, so imperious is the necessity of 
applause, so‘ impatient ^he thirst for 
glory, that, were a guardian angel to 
present; himself, offering celebrity, at- 
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tended with misery, on the one hand, or 
a happy obscurity on the other — - 
Nay, do not interrupt me, I know what 
you would reply — but, have a care. — 
Lately has your ambition received the 
highest gratification, yet you stand on 
the verge of a precipice, with none to 
warn but me. — Unfortunate, trusting 
stranger,” resumed the monk, looking 
at him, after a momentary pause, with 
an expression of mournful compassion, 
“ Would I might caution thee as I wish. 
Even now the fabric of felicity thou hast 
reared, threatens, like the fairy castles 
of Morgana, to fade away. This much 
I may say before we separate—thou hast 
an enemy at Palermo.” 

Struck both by the information, and 
the manner in which it was conveyed, 
Alured remonstrated against the neces¬ 
sity of reserve in his venerable friend, 
and besought him to explain* his last 
mysterious words, but in vaiu. 
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Father OraziQ only insisted that it was 
dangerous their intercourse should be 
known, and, bidding him a paternal fare¬ 
well, Aiured heard the gates of the con¬ 
vent close upon him for ever ! 

Perhaps he was not very sorry to hear 
that the regiment was counter-ordered, 
and the reason for this change was of a 
nature to alter the whole course of his 
thoughts and feelings:—Lord Trelawney 
was arrived to'take the command. 

That restless genius, who never, per¬ 
haps, found a respite from remembrance 
but in active employment, had solicited, 
and obtained permission, once more to 
direct those movements, which reminded 
him of his former triumphs, and half 
garve him back his glorious youth. The 
destination of the forces placed under his 
command was immediately changed. 
Engrossed, from the moment of his ar¬ 
rival, with the details of a meditated ex- 
pedition, Aiured did not attract his no¬ 
tice, or was supposed by him to be a 
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nobleman of Sicily, bearing a commission 
in the English service. Thus safe under 
the concealment of his new title, Alured 
suffered a thousand vague and romantic 
imaginations to take possession of his 
heart. His brother officers now never 
gave him his other appellation ; and the 
young adventurer Vere seemed com¬ 
pletely sunk in the opulent and brilliant 
Count Chiaramonte. 

Secure from the fear of recognition, 
he might perform actions that would re¬ 
commend him to the notice — of whom ? 
— of the persecutor, almost the destroyer 
of his mother ! — Away, “ busy, med¬ 
dling fiend l” It is not Alured, it is his 
ambition prompts the wish !—’Tis a per¬ 
petually tormenting suggestion, from 
without , which he has no power either to 
repress or disobey. 

The expedition planned by Lord Tre- 
lawney met with the most complete suc¬ 
cess. Under his command, the lions of 
England deserved the title they never 
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assume— they were “ invincible.” His 
Captain being killed at the beginning of 
the engagement, Alured, who had now 
the rank of Lieutenant, put himself at 
the head of the troop, and, by a masterly 
movement, assisted in securing the for* 
tune of the day. At that moment, 
General Lord Trelawney rode up. — The 
fire of the hero, the admiration excited 
by the distinguished union of talent and 
valour beamed from his venerable coun¬ 
tenance. — u A gallant charge by Hea¬ 
ven P* he exclaimed, in a cheering voice. 
“ Well done. Count Chiaramonte V* — 
He had scarcely spoken, when a ball 
pierced his side, and he fell, senseless, 
into the arms of his grandson. The 
success of the English was already se¬ 
cured. To take precautions for the 
safety of the Commander, fell to Alured’s 
lot. Perhaps his heart welcomed the 
excuse afforded by Lord Trelawney’s 
present situation for scarcely ever ab- 
senting/ldrnself from him. His lord- 
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ship’s convalescence was tedious ami 
painful; and that sternness of character 
from which Alured had, in his own 
person, suffered so much in former 
times, now assumed the aspect of heroic 
fortitude and strength of miud. Though 
believing it impossible he could ever 
become permanently attached to the man 
who had injured him to such an extent, 
Alured determined, since chance had 
thrown it in his way, to avail himself 
of this opportunity of'studying a cha¬ 
racter so singular — a character which 
he felt irresistibly impelled to investigate, 
by the mingled and contradictory emo¬ 
tions of love, admiration, interest, won¬ 
der, hate, and fear. 

As Lord Trelawney, of course, almost 
immediately discovered that he was not 
a native Italian, Chiaramonte told him, 
without reserve, his romantic and sin¬ 
gular story, only substituting the name 
of Audley (a name also in his family, and 
borne both by his maternal uncle and his 
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grandfather) for that of Vere. Not 
having his suspicions awakened, Lord 
Trelawney made no further enquiry; 
but his partiality to Alured’s society 
daily increased, nor could it be other- 
wise. Their’s were congenial natures — 
spirits of flame, that only required being 
made known to each other, to rush for¬ 
ward as by mutual attraction. From the 
time of his recovery, the earl gave 
Chiaramonte a general invitation to his 
table, and Alured struggled in vain 
against the new species of enchantment 
to which Trelawney’s social talents ex¬ 
posed him. In vain he endeavoured x to 
consider him as an object of hatred, as 
soon as he ceased to be one of pity. 
Those who listened to him felt their 
souls enchained, captivated, led away;— 
a golden net was flung over their senses, 
in which reason, imagination, freewill, 
were alike entangled. Oh, who could 
resist the, winning smiles, the gracious 
looks, and flattering words -of Trelavv- 
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ney ?— Not Alured Vere. His young 
heart, in yielding to their power, only 
followed the example of others more 
mature in judgment and experience. 
The pleasure with which those who had 
once enjoyed it, ever afterwards returned 
to his lordship’s society, the sort of in¬ 
fluence he, from that moment, acquired 
over their thoughts and actions, might 
rather be compared to the witcheries of 
feminine fascination, than the interest 
arising from esteem, respect, or friend¬ 
ship. Alured tasted, also, with an en¬ 
thusiasm seldom felt in the relation in 
which he stood to Lord Tretawney, the 
sweet pleasure of pleasing a kindred 
mind; of being applauded and appre¬ 
ciated by every way kindred talent: he 
enjoyed, with a romantic zest, the idea 
of attaching the great Trelawney under 
the appellation of Chiar&monte, to the 
man he would have spurned, had he 
known him'to be Alured Vere. But he 
was soon to experience the inconve- 
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nience even of this innocent conceal¬ 
ment. 

The troops under Lord Trelawney’s 
command continued to be harassed with 
perpetual expectations of the enemy. 

“ We shall have some hard fighting 
to-morrpw,” the General observed to 
Akired one night, as they sat together 
after every one else had retired. For some 
moments afterwards both were silent. 
At length* Lord Trelawney began to talk 
of his family anxieties in a manner that 
showed his mind was torn and divided 
by a number of private as well as public 
cares. For the drat time, he seemed 
to entertain rather desponding ideas 
respecting the event of battle, and, at 
the seme time, to have a mournful pre¬ 
sentiment, that, should he fall, the jtine 
of Trelawney would, virtually, close ip 
himself. Should his eldest son. Lord 
Marston, never have children, Emfest 
Montresor, the eldest son of the Colonel 
an^grandson of Trelawney, was heir 
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presumptive to the title. He was now, 
as has been already mentioned, studying 
at Athens; but, though his education 
had been conducted according to Lord 
Trelawney’s directions, his disposition 
and character did not yet appear to 
justify the high hopes his noble relative 
had once conceived of him. 44 Oh, my 
dear Chiaramonte, ,, resumed Lord Tre* 
lawney, with more warmth of manner 
than usual, “ had he but your talents, 
your spirit, and brilliancy, how proudly 
should I acknowledge him as the desk 
fcined representative of my family 

Did Alured. ever hope to hear such 
praises — such an unequivocal, though 
unconscious testimony to his merit from 
his grandfather—from Trelawney? The 
spell i$as soon reversed. 

44 But I will not complain off Eniest,” 
hie lordship continued. " Ernest and fVe- 
derib Monfcresorstand between the title 
and a branch of myfantftly—■ I hate to 
think of it. — It wu to the entreaties of 
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my second son, Colonel Montresor, that 
I yielded against my better judgment, 
when I allowed the children of a 
daughter, who had irrevocably disobliged 
me, to be included in the patent: but 
you see, there is little danger, from 
my weak compliance, of any advantage 
ever accruing to a descendant of Em¬ 
meline Vere. The lights burn dim, 
Chiaramonte. We must rouse these 

dying embers — I can scarcely discern 
your features, and I always like to 
look at those with whom I converse — 
You are, perhaps, surprised at my speak¬ 
ing to you with such openness; but 
there is something in your manner that 
irresistibly invites to confidence. Be¬ 
sides, it may be a testamentary con¬ 
fidence ; and I fain would fall igith a 
lightened heart.” ^ 

Ncfrer had Lord Trelawney expressed 
himfeelf with such despondency before. 
He resumed the subject of Emmeline 
Vere. 
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* k 1 know,” he said, •* I am considered 
by the world as a harsh, unforgivingfather. 
Few are acquainted with my wrongs. Af¬ 
ter uniting herself clandestinely to a man, 
of whose morals I disapproved still more 
than his want of rank and fortune, she con* 
tinued to brave my displeasure, nor once 
sought to mitigate it by a personal ap* 
plication for forgiveness.” - 

“ Oh, she did—she did apply,” Alured 
involuntarily exclaimed. 

Engrossed in his own reflections, Lord 
Trelawncy was fortunately not undeceiv¬ 
ed by this imprudence, which seemed so 
likely to precipitate an explanation that 
Vere had every reason for wishing to 
retard. 

“ You think she must have done so—- 
that jt was impossible such hardness 
could exist in one so young: you are 
mistaken. Though I never saw Alured 
Vere, I took care to inform myself, 
from time to time, of his disposition 
and qualifications, and I know to a cer* 

VOL. i. s 
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tainty, though he contrived to recoin < 
mend himself to the easy temper of my 
son Montresor, that he was unworthy of 
my patronage.” 

A new light broke in upon Aimed ; it 
was accompanied by a sensation, perhaps, 
the most painful of any he had yet ex¬ 
perienced. The noble nature of Tre- 
lawney was abused, deceived; and he 
himself, and his parents, had been equal 
sufferers, from the malice of some active 
but invisible enemy, who had too long 
successfully calumniated them. 

Nothing is more dreadful to a youthful 
and ingenuous mind, than the first idea 
of some horrid combination, whose se¬ 
cret but fearful influence arms the world 
against its victim. Still, with these dark 
thoughts, was mingled one ray of conso¬ 
lation : every thing that tended to ^ 
cuse these unknown persons, tended also 
to exonerate Trelawney, - He could now 
love and reverence him with a lightened 
heart, nor feel a constant conflict be- 
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tween his admiration of the accomplished 
hero, and his abhorrence of the persecut¬ 
ing parent. 

One would think the agitating confer¬ 
ence, in which he had been engaged with 
LordTrclawney, would have banished sleep 
from the eyes of Alured : on the contrary, 
soon after he quitted his lordship, lie fell in¬ 
to a deep, but distracting slumber, that pre¬ 
sented him with visions, which he would 
gladly have exchangedforawakefW night. 
One image alone he remembered dis¬ 
tinctly; and, on seeing Lord Trelawnev 
the next morning, in full general’s uni¬ 
form, it recurred, with painful importu¬ 
nity, to his mind. His lordship was 
issuing out his orders, with his usual ad¬ 
mirable precision. 

“ Let me entreat you, my lord,” said 
vAlurcd, with unusual earnestness, “ not 
to choose that, post: one of less danger 
- better suits a commander.” 

“ Von do well to teach me the duty of 

* 

s Q 
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a commander,” Lord Trelawney, with a 
sarcastic look, replied. 

“ At the hazard of offending your 
lordship, I must reiterate my request. It 
I have any influence with you, if you 
have any compassion for the troops under 
your command, do not expose yourself 
so unnecessarily to danger, as you did in 
the last engagement. Allow me to pre¬ 
vail with you,** continued Alured with a 
smile, %uch as Trelawney’s guardian 
angel would, probably, have worn, could 
he have presented himself to the fated 
warrior in a visible shape. 

The earl appeared moved. There was 
something in that smile, in those fea¬ 
tures, though marked and masculine, 
that came over his mind like a remi¬ 
niscence of the countenance of Emme¬ 
line, ere yet she had offended. He 
started, and looked for a moment, with 
an earnest and inexplicable expression, 
at Alured. 
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Whether Chiaramonte divined what 
was passing in his bosom, or was intent 
upon his object, lie anxiously resumed, 
“ At least, my lord, you will cover 
those badges and decorations.’* 

“ Why, my dear Chiaramonte,” an¬ 
swered Lord Trclawney, laughing, “ I 
shall begin to think you have had some 
prophetic warning of my fate,— some —’ ’ 
“ Lord Trelawney’s noble mind would 
spurn it, or I, perhaps, would own I 
speak under an influence — a foreboding 
—’tis folly; but, in short, it is resistless.” 

Observing that his lordship heard him 
with an expression of countenance, indi¬ 
cative rather of curiosity than contempt, 
Alured hastily continued, while the colour 
that rushed over his fine features showed 
with what pain he uttered the confession : 
“ I had last night a dream — a vision — 
call it what you will. I thought we 
were standing, my lord, even as we are 
now, upon this hill. You bade me look 
through a telescope, and report to you 

s 3 
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what I saw. I replied, that 1 clearly 
saw the enemy in motion. You then 
looked through the telescope, and I put 
the same question to you. You answered, 
“ I see horses and horsemen, shrouded 
in white mist; and now they are less 
distinct; and now it is darkness.”— 
“ Impossible!” I resumed: “ the sun is 
shining out, and *tis mid-day.”—“ If so,” 
you replied, in an^accent I shall never 
forget, “ The darkness is within me.” 

“ Ha!” cried Lord Trelawney, u I 
wish I had heard this sooner; but ’tis too 
late — too late,” he continued to repeat 
in a hurried voice: “ nothing can now 
be changed; and yet I wish-” 

He paused; and Vere discovered, 
with astonishment, a new and unsuspected 
trait in the character of his noble rela¬ 
tive— superstition! Unsuspected, I re¬ 
peat; and, shall I be believed when I 
add, that, with the admirable caprice 
which, as much as any tiling else, dis¬ 
tinguished his own, Alured felt mortified 
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<tt detecting in this, the “ god of his ido¬ 
latry,” a weakness to which he was, 
himself, particularly inclined. 

Alured received two wounds in the 
course of this day. Just as he was car¬ 
ried to his tent, he heard a confused 
murmur that Lord Trelawney was slain. 
Faint as he was, he raised himself up, 
and conjured those that surrounded him 
to fly and ascertain ti& truth or falsehood 
of the report. The account brought 
back was a slight relief: Lord Trelaw¬ 
ney was not dead, but wounded — it was 
thought mortally wounded — in the right 
eye. All his former forebodings rushed 
to the mind of Alured. M Let me he 
conveyed to the general,” he said : 
“ I must see him immediately; per¬ 
haps -” 

It was objected, that his lordship’s 
state was such, as to render quiet abso¬ 
lutely indispensable. 

Alured w*as not in a situation to dispute 
these orders. As soon, however, as he 
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was convalescent, he desired to be re¬ 
moved to the presence of his relative, 
and assisted in attending him with that 
care and tenderness, which contributed 
to preserve his life. At such a period, all 
retrospections would have been equally 
cruel and dangerous. Though burning 
to do justice to the memory of his mo¬ 
ther, Alured felt tJiat a still more im¬ 
perious duty callednori him to retard this 
explanation. 

The strength of Trelawney long 
struggled with his sufferings; but, 
dissatisfied with the medical aid he 
could command, and believing that, in 

England, he had a better chance for 
complete recovery, he asked and ob¬ 
tained permission to return home, and 
set sail for his native country, still 
ignorant that the man who had attended 
him in .his sickness, who had enlivened 
his hours of health, who had obtained 
from him the most unqualified acknow¬ 
ledgments of esteem and approbation, 

$ 
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was the rejected, the calumniuted, the 
much injured son of Emmeline Vere! 

Being pretty well recovered oT his 
wounds, Alured was very glad to be or¬ 
dered back to Catanea, where a cheerful 
and select society of English added to 
the pleasures of the country and the 
climate. His conduct in the last affair 
had been very highl^^oken ofj and he 
had, in consequence, received from the 
King of Sicily the order of St. Ferdi¬ 
nand. No one more highly estimated 
the merits of Alured than Miss Fitz- 
albert $ she valued his society, because 
he was one of the few men who could 
amuse her by agreeable conversation, 
without any admixture of gallantry and 
compliment. Of this she had more than 
enough 5 and Alured had lact to perceive 
it. The language of love was, without 
affectation, displeasing to Ellen. Once, 
and but once, her heart had vibrated in 
unison with that strain $ the chords had 
then been struck by a master's hand, and 
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no other could awake their tones to lile 
and sweetness. Deprived of the only heart, 
whose homage her's had learned to value, 
the exacting attention of others — atten¬ 
tions that seemed to demand, at least, 
gratitude and complacency in return, 
irritated and fatigued her. When she 
heard the rapturous expression, when 


she met the adra^ing glance directed 


towards her, “’Tis thus/*c should have 
felt,” she exclaimed; “ ’tis thus he should 
have looked, who is dead, — oh, worse 


than dead to me !” 

The sad remembrance turned all her 
sex’s triumph into pain, while but one 
subject of consolation alleviated the bit¬ 
terness of her feelings. The unexpected 
death of Mrs. Newborough bad rendered 
it necessary to postpone, at least, her 
dreaded marriage; and enabled her to 

* t 

accompany her mother abroad, at a pe¬ 
riod when Mrs. Fitzalberf was most in 
want of a daughter’s society and atten 
tMis- 
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Mean time, the little circle around her 
talked of nothing but a projected visit 
to Mount /Etna. Miss Fitzalbert, and 
the Baroness Lucinda, were equally 
anxious to fix a day for it; but, before it 
took place, Ellen’s romance promised to 
be brought to a more speedy catastrophe 
than she herself anticipated, by the sud¬ 
den appearance of a new and very unex¬ 
pected visitor upon £w scene. 


END OF THE FIRST VOLUME. 
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